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Montreal Council 


of Social Agencies 


invites applications for 
position of 


Associate 
Executive Director 


Qualifications: 


Graduate social worker with 
mature professional experience in 
community welfare planning. Sal- 
ary commensurate with duties and 
responsibilities of the position. 
Apply to: 

Cuaries H. YounG 
Executive Director 
Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies 
1040, Atwater Avenue 
MONTREAL 6, P.Q. 





Children’s Aid Society 
of the City of London 
and the County of Middlesex 


LOCAL DIRECTOR 


Professional social worker with ad- 
ministrative experience required. 
Staff of approximately 30 social 
workers. Minimum salary $10,000. 
Requests for application forms 
should be directed to: 


R. J. SMITHBOWER, Chairman 
Personnel Committee 


Children’s Aid Society 
164 Albert Street 


LONDON, Ontario 
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JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY 
OF ONTARIO 


an after-care agency 
serving ex-inmates of penal 
institutions 
TORONTO and 
LONDON OFFICES 


require 


SOCIAL CASEWORKERS 


Professional social work train- 
ing a requisite 


THIS AGENCY OFFERS: 
Challenging professional 
Opportunity 
Professional supervision 
Active staff development 
Good personnel practices 


Opportunities for advance- 
ment 


Salaries based on leading 


scales and qualifications 
and experience 
Apply to: 
A. M. KirKPATRICK 
Executive Director 
168 Isabella Street 
TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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DAL GRAUER 


With the death of Dr. A. E. Grauer in Vancouver last July, Canada 
lost one of its outstanding business leaders. More than that, the com- 
munity of social welfare felt the loss, almost as though Dr. Grauer — 
affectionately known as “Dal” — had been one of its own. Indeed, in a 
very special sense, Dal Grauer was one of social work’s own people. He 
had not always been a business giant for, back in the mid-thirties, long 
before his rise to the top with the B.C. Electric and the B.C. Power 
Corporation, he had served for a time as a struggling professor and head 
of the Department of Social Science (now the School of Social Work) 
at the University of Toronto. 


There was hardly a phase of life and work in Dr. Grauer’s native city 
and province w hich did not quicken to the touch of his creative, helping 
hand. And with each passing year, the shadow of his stature lengthened 
across the land. He headed the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra and 
General Hospital, raised money for the Harry Cassidy Memorial Research 
Fund, served as a staff member to the Rowell-Sirois Commission in the 
30’s and as a member of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects in the 50’s. 

He did honour to his Alma Mater, the University of British Columbia 
—where he had been an outstanding scholar, athlete and student leader— 
by serving as its Chancellor until his death. In so serving, he gave back 
to the post a full measure of the lustre and distinction which the academic 
community, in naming him its Chancellor, had conferred upon him. 


It would be quite impossible to encompass within a few brief para- 
graphs the multiplicity of worth-while community and national ventures 
to which Dr. Grauer made Ris steady, deliberate, even-handed contribu- 
tion of talent, time or money. Perhaps the most notable aspect of his 
contribution lay in the fact that he represented, in his own person, all 
that we talk about in social welfare when we speak of the partnership 
of the volunteer and the professional. Dal Grauer was both. His expert 
knowledge of the fields of government and industry, of labour problems 
and social welfare, gave to his views a commanding authority, fully equal 
to that of even the most highly qualified agency professional. 

Yet, with all his expertise, Dr. Grauer remained a layman, a citizen 
leader playing his part, in the best traditions of our Canadian democracy, 
to achieve a blend of professional leadership, voluntary citizen effort and 
government participation in programs aimed at better opportunities for 
decent livi ing for all the people of the community. 


GrorGE F. Davipson 
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FEE CHARGING IN ADOPTION 


We hold no brief that child or family agencies in Canada must tread in 
paths blazed by American agencies. We ‘believe, however, that it is uausual 
for the paths to be conspicuously divergent. At the May 1961 Annual 
Meeting of the Ontario Association of Children’s Aid Societies there was hot 
debate on a motion that its Board should name a committee to make a study 
of adoption fee charging, with a view to determining whether member agencies 
favoured this practice. The resolution passed, although not without many 
vehemently dissenting voices which correlated fee charging with “selling 
babies.” 

The Child Welfare League of America in “A Study of Adoption Fees” 
cites interesting figures. In the group of agencies reporting to the League, 
fee charging in adoption placements has risen from 41 per cent of the total 
number in 1954 to 69 per cent in 1960. Helen Fradkin comments for the 
League: “Whether adoption agencies should charge fees does not seem to 
be the question of paramount importance any longer. Judging from the 
increased number of agencies who are charging fees today, this practice is 
well established.” 

We are not here addressing ourselves to the question of potential revenue 
from fee charging to agencies, whether private or public, nor to many other 
clustering peripheral issues. We believe the critical question to be answered 
with respect to fee charging is: does it, in some cases, further better adoption 
placements? That is: do adopting parents who are financially capable of 
paying a fee, and who are given the opportunity to do so, feel a more com- 
plete satisfaction because they have discharged an obligation in a way that is 
normal in our society? 


In adoption proceedings a fee may be payable to the court. Lawyers 
are traditionally paid, and we have not heard opinions that they are debasing 
a professional service because it is provided for a fee. Doctors are usually 
paid when they attend mothers (even of low incomes) who are fortunate 
enough to bear children of their own. 


In medical and legal practice, the payment of the bill has usually, for 
both the professional person and the client, the meaning that the need for 
professional help has been met. Quite a number of adopting parents appar- 
ently miss the satisfaction they associate with paying for a service: they give 
evidence of this when they offer some tangible return to agencies for the 

casework help they receive in connection with an adoption. 


Should we then stand open to the view that, in some cases at least, there 
would be better adoption placements if adopting parents were permitted to 
pay a fee according to their capacity to do so, and in the full know ledge that 
some parents in more modest financial circumstances were pay ing no fee? 
Are 69 per cent of the agencies reporting to the Child Welfare League blazing 
the wrong trail? 
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Adoption Fees 
Sales or Service? 


by Benjamin Schlesinger 


Last spring the respected Toronto  celébre. Editorials and articles pointed 
newspaper, the Globe and Mail, car- out that fees meant “sale of babies.” 
ried an editorial entitled, “Babies for Unfortunately, social workers kept 
Sale.” It was written in reply to a quiet, and some of them told me, 
suggestion that a fee of $25 to $50 be “The topic is too hot to handle.” Just 
charged to adopting parents for the pow the subject is simmering away. 
services of the agency. The editor We cannot allow it to die away, but 
quoted the Hon. Mr. Cecile, the wel- — nust look at its objectively and keep 
fare minister of the province of on discussing the many matters in- 
Ontario, who stated his views about volved. 
fees for adoption: “I’m against it. It 
would be something like selling a Adoption report 
baby. I'd fear there might be harm- Fortunately, an excellent report, 4 
ful psychological reactions on the Study of Adoption Fees, was released 
child if, when he grew up, he found in February 1961 by the Child Wel- 
he had been, in a sense, bought.” fare League of America. (44 East 23rd 
The editor endorsed Mr. Cecile’s Street, New York 10. Price $1.00.) 


statement and added, * price ticket The information in this report was 
should never be hung on an individual obtained from 158 social agencies in 


child. We hope that Mr. Cecile’s the United States who have adoption 
forthright statement will put an end services. 
to further discussions of fees.” In the introduction, this statement 
The tempest had been brought on is made: “In many sections of the 
by a discussion of fees for adoption country, apprehension about tentative 
at the annual meeting last May of the acceptance or approval of fees by lay 
Ontario Association of Children’s Aid and professional people alike ‘have 
Societies. The minute the discussion disappeared completely. The validity 
ended, the issue became a cause of asking adopting parents to share 


Mr. Schlesinger, who recently received his Ph.D. from Cornell Uni- 
versity, here summarizes the findings of a study of fees for adoption 
services which was recently made in the United States, and discusses the 
implications for Canada. The situations are, of course, not completely 
parallel; in most parts of Canada adoptions are made through agencies 
such as Children’s Aid Societies, which are neither entirely public nor 
entirely private in financing and auspices. Debate on the fees question 
will have to take into account the features of the Canadian system. 

We invite comments from readers, especially adoptive parents and 
social agencies who have views about paying or not paying fees for 
adoption services. Names will be kept confidential. 
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in the costs of an adoption service has 
been substantiated by the increasing 
success with which Agencies have 
used fees.” 


The study points out that about 70 

er cent, or 109 agencies, reported 
that they have some fee-charging plan. 
Comments by public agencies that 
are not charging fees alternate be- 
tween expressing a conviction that 
fee- -charging is not appropriate and 
expressing a desire to work towards 
the removal of legal obstacles and 
adverse attitudes on the part of the 
community. 

The motivation for charging fees 
seems now to be much more clearly 
defined that it used to be: it is related 
to the idea of payment for a service. 
Although the fee is regarded as help- 
ing contribute towards the cost of the 
service, in no instance is the ability 
or inability to pay a fee reported as 
a criterion in the selection of adoptive 
parents for children. 


Resistance to fees 


In not a few sections of the coun- 
try (United States), basic differences 
in attitudes towards fees still exist 
between agencies and others such as 
legislatures and judicial bodies. The 
development of an agency’s fee- 
charging program has sometimes 
been restricted because of the objec- 
tions raised, or sometimes an agency 
has been prevented through intimida- 
tion from establishing such a program 
at all. 

In others, there is a sort of remote 
control by legislatures or courts 
which dictate to agencies the terms 
under which financial payments may 
be solicited, what such payments may 
be called—in some instances they are 
referred to as reimbursement charges 
—what they are to represent, and how 
they shall be collected. 
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How agencies handle the fee 
question 

Flexibility in reducing or waiving 
fees if necessary is mentioned in al- 
most all the agencies, as they reaffirm 
the position that no child will be 
deprived of a home because of exist- 
ing fee policies. 

Charging fees on a. sliding-scale 
basis according to income appears to 
be the most popular method used. 
Seventy-six agencies reported using 
sliding ‘scales as compared with thirty- - 
three who are charging flat fees. 

The popularity of the sliding scale 
system is attributed mainly to the 
fact that it represents a more equit- 
able method of assessment. All agen- 
cies reported that the fee is payable 
in instalments. The majority indicate 
part payment at the time of place- 
ment, with the remainder payable at 
the time of legal adoption or in instal- 
ments at definite intervals during the 
supervisory period. Regardless of the 
fee plan, whether it is based on a 
sliding scale or flat fee, no agency 
reported that it collects the full 
amount of the fee in one lump pay- 
ment. 

Special consideration for the place- 
ment of children for whom it is more 
difficult to find homes is also practic- 
ally routine procedure in those agen- 
cies that have developed a special fee 
program. 

Fees are also reduced, in some 
instances considerably, for the place- 
ment of a second or third child. 
When siblings are placed generally 
only one fee is collected. 

A number of agencies reported that 
they consider the amounts of current 
fees tentative, because cost surveys 
were either in process or contem- 
plated, to bring fees closer to current 
costs. The majority of agencies indi- 
cated that no fee at the maximum 
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equals the full cost of service. The 
costs to an agency of the average 
adoption placement was found to be 
$600, and this would be paid by the 
community, which raises funds annu- 
ally through the local community 
chest. The community is paying quite 
a high price for adoption, especially 
in agencies which do not have any 
fee plan. 

The fees charged by the agencies 
mentioned in the report ranged from 
$100 to $800, and this was related 
to the geographic location of the 
agencies. 


The situation now 

Fees for adoption service have be- 
come an integral part of adoption 
practice in the United States. Agen- 
cies are now less apologetic about 
charging for the service; they have a 
more realistic approach to the basis 
on which fees are charged. The con- 
cept of the relationship of fees to the 
total cost of service has emerged more 
clearly, and has replaced the previous 
rationale that fee- -charging represented 
a sounder method of reimbursement 
from adoptive parents than solicited 
contributions. In cases where agencies 
have not been charging any fees, 
adoptive parents have frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to contribute some- 
thing in return for the agency’s ser- 
vice in the adoption procedure. The 
policy then was to say to the parents 
that they can make a contribution, 
either to the agency or to the local 
community chest. In practice, how- 
ever, it has been found that only a 
small percentage of prospective par- 
ents have voluntarily offered to give 
a donation. : 

Only a few public agencies are 
charging fees, but many have ex- 
pressed an interest in developing a 
fee program and are exploring possi- 
bilities of changing statutory regula- 
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tions which have thus far prohibited 
this. 

The majority of agencies that 
charge fees use a sliding scale rather 
than a flat fee. In all agencies, fees 
are based on ability to pay, and pro- 
visions for reducing or waiving the 
fee if necessary are routine procedure. 

The progress of forward-looking 
agencies who believed and pioneered 
in fees for adoption has been impres- 
sive. Particularly outstanding have 
been the efforts of agencies that are 
convinced that fee-charging is the 
right thing but have been unable to 
move to a fee policy because of 
strong resistance on the part of legis- 
lators and courts. Moving slowly yet 
forcefully through interpretation and 
community studies and a well-thought- 
out and organized approach, some of 
them have been able to gain accept- 
ance despite the original resistance to 
fees which they encountered. 


Application to Canada 

This valuable and complete study 
of adoption fees offers suggestions for 
a study in Canada. Here are some 
questions we have to ask ourselves. 

1. How do prospective adoptive 
parents in Canada feel about fees? 

2. What evidence is there to show 
psychological harm to the adopted 
child if the parents paid an adoption 
fee? 

3. How can we separate the idea 
of “black market” babies from the 
idea of fees for adoption services? 

4. Are we willing and courageous 
enough to have pilot projects in fees 
for adoption i in some of our provinces 
and cities? 

5. Can we have a national or pro- 
vincial objective study on adoption, 
and include study of fees for adop- 
tion? 

We need not headlines but headway 
in the study of fees for adoption. 
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The Revolution 


in Corrections 


In the past, our prisons resembled 
feudal fortresses; there existed within 


them a separate, strange, unnatural 
culture. Few visitors entered or 
wished to enter; their inhabitants 


were able to venture forth only upon 
discharge. Although supported en- 
tirely by the local community, these 
institutions made little or no contri- 
bution to the community life beyond 
their walls. 

Prisons have not been overly suc- 
cessful, because they have been con- 
cerned with teaching men to live in 
the wrong environment, i.¢., a prison 
culture. If we are to break with the 
past, then we must re-create the 
prison culture, making it at the same 
time more realistic and more thera- 
peutic. As Sir Alexander Patterson 
said: “The man who comes in as a 
criminal is made into a prisoner. All 
initiative and self-reliance is lost. He 
becomes more useless and dangerous 
because he has cloaked his dishonesty 
with the paint and plaster of a w ell- 
behaved inmate of an institution.’ 

Fortunately, the situation is chang- 
ing. Public dissatisfaction with tradi- 
tional methods of handling the im- 
prisoned offender has given rise to a 
greater public desire for a new ap- 
proach. The increased use of social 
workers and other professional staff 
in the correctional field has brought 
further pressure for change. Aaother 


by J. W. Braithwaite 


impetus towards more enlightened 
programs has been the great strides 
made by our fellow workers in the 
field of mental hy giene. A changing 
philosophy of corrections is emerging 
throughout Canada. 

There is increased activity on the 
federal level under the leadership of 
Mr. Alan MacLeod, Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries. New minimum- security 
units have been opened at W illiam 
Head and at Agassiz in British Co- 
lumbia, and others will follow across 
Canada. 

On the provincial level, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia 
continue to make exciting contribu- 
tions towards the development of a 
modern correctional program. Other 
provinces are exhibiting a growing 
interest. In New Brunswick a new 
institution is being built by the in- 
mates themselves. Alberta is planning 
to open five small minimum-security 
camps this year. 

These are only a few examples of 
the current revolution in corrections. 
But there is much yet to be done. 
Many of our present institutions are 
backward when compared with pro- 
bation and parole services. The prob- 
lem, however, is not to remove prisons 
but to reboren them. We take an 
offender and remove him from his 
family, his friends and home, and 
place him in a setting where he has 


The author is Warden of Haney Correctional Institution, Haney, B.C. 
He has based this article on an address to the annual meeting of the 


John Howard Society of Vancouver Island, March, 1961. 
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little or no opportunity to exercise 
initiative, and which gives him even 
more disreputable associates than he 
would have in the community. We 
permit time and monotony further to 
erode what still remains of his char- 
acter, and then, on release, we ask the 
parole service or the John Howard 
Society to make him into a respon- 
sible citizen. 

We need in corrections the type of 
social revolution that has occurred 
in the field of mental health, where 
obvious, onerous custodial features 
have been drastically reduced, and the 
whole atmosphere approaches normal 
community living and is primarily 
concerned with therapy. 


Men are sent to prison as punish- 
ment, not for punishment. The 
punishment comes from the loss of 
personal privacy and freedom—this is 
punishment enough. All other efforts 
should be focussed on solving the 
problems that caused the initial incar- 
ceration. 


While we agree that an adequately 
staffed probation service should be 
our first line of defence, we must 
have in reserve appropriate institu- 
tions to meet the challenge presented 
by those who fail on probation. If 
we are to return the offender to the 
community better equipped to cope 
with his problems, then we must 
place greater emphasis upon training 
him to live in a community and less 
emphasis upon how to exist in prison. 


Knowing that the offender will 
return to the normal community, we 
must develop institutional programs 
that are community conscious. We 
must, first of all, create what has 
been referred to as a_ therapeutic 
community within the institution. 
This can only be done by making 
institutional living a much more 
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normal experience than it is today. 
Secondly, we must be eager to in- 
volve the community in our overall 
program. Finally, we must give the 
offender the opportunity of practising 
responsibility and initiative within the 
community beyond the fence or walls. 


Community within walls 


A more realistic institutional com- 
munity is not too difficult to attain. 
Let us consider the institution with 
which I am most familiar—the Haney 
Correctional Institution. This is a 
relatively new institution designed to 
accommodate 380 men in the main 
building, 55 men in the Forestry 
Camp, and 60 men in the Pre- Release 
Camp. The average age of these men 
is 20. 

Unlike many prisons, the Haney 
Correctional Institution is not an all- 
male world. We have approximately 
15 women on our staff. The majority 
of these are stenographers and secre- 
taries, but we are fortunate in having 
three who are social caseworkers. We 
have found, in dealing with the male 
offender, that there is a definite ad- 
vantage in assigning certain clients to 
a female caseworker. 


Sometimes prison administrators 
create unnecessary problems by over 
emphasizing traditional concerns. Too 
many institutions are embroiled in 
internecine strife between so-called 
custody and treatment groups. All 
staff at Haney who deal directly with 
the offender belong to one of two 
large staff groups—either the Correc- 
tional Program Department or the 
Specialized Program Department. The 
former is concerned with the general 
work program, individual lay coun- 
selling, recreation, and most of the 
group counselling program. The latter 
includes all professionally trained per- 
sonnel. 
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As Correctional Program staff be- 
comes more experienced and knowl- 
edgeable, they move into areas of 
program pioneered by the Specialized 
Program Department, which is re- 
sponsible for all specialized services, 
as its name implies, and for leadership 
in the development of program. In 
this way all staff members assume 
responsibility for security and the 
treatment of the offender. 

There are many ways in which the 
institutional community can be made 
to approximate the normal commun- 
ity. We must look at every aspect of 
our total program and relate it to 
community standards. We cannot 
merely employ guards, place them in 
a vocational shop, and deceive our- 
selves that by doing this we have 
vocational training. If we have voca- 
tional or academic programs — as we 
do at Haney—then we must have 
fully qualified instructors who are 
subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Education. All men com- 
pleting vocational or academic courses 
receive certificates that are identical 
to those received by citizens in the 
community. 

The inmate’s individual intiative 
should be encouraged through free- 
dom of choice. Self-determination 
should be practised in all areas, 
whether it be the choice of vocational 
training, the development of parole 
or release plans, or whether or not to 
go to church. Too often, institutional 
programs create dependency and pro- 
duce superficially cooperative serfs. 

Not only must self-determination 
be encouraged on the individual level, 
but it should also be fostered on the 
group level. At the Haney Correc- 
tional Institution the members of each 
living unit meet regularly in a com- 
munity meeting with the officer in 
charge of the unit and the caseworker 
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assigned to that unit. In such meet- 
ings personal problems and problems 
of policy are discussed with equal 
frankness and freedom. In this way, 
all members of the community are 
enabled to play a part, not only in 
institutional management, but also in 
assisting each other to develop more 
positive attitudes. 


Links with outside community 

Making the institution more normal 
fulfils only part of the required new 
approach. We must also make our 
institutions part of the community 
and not apart from the community. 
There are numerous ways in which 
this may be done, and one of the 
most important is to attract visitors 
to the institution. 

The most desirable and important 
visitors are, of course, the family and 
friends of the inmates. Considerable 
thought goes into the development of 
the visiting programs at Haney. The 
visiting rooms are bright, colourful, 
and attractively furnished. There is a 
notable absence of wire screens, glass 
walls, or other similar dividers. In 
the summer months, visiting is con- 
ducted on the lawn of the Institution 
and the men have purchased almost 
$400 worth of garden furniture for 
this purpose. At certain times of the 
year we have special church services 
for inmates and members of their 
families. 

An attempt is made to enlist the 
active support of the family in the 
offender’s program. W hen Parole 
Board meetings are held at the Insti- 
tution, family members are invited. 
Here they have an opportunity to 
meet with the prospective parolee’s 
counsellor and the Parole Board and 
learn how they can actively assist the 
inmate not only to attain, but also to 
maintain, parole status. 
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Another important group of visitors 
includes ex-inmates who have attained 
a degree of success within the com- 
munity. They return to discuss prob- 
lems encountered “on the street.” 
They also attempt to assist the dis- 
charged offender upon his release. 

Other visitors include volunteers 
who come to assist in the institutional 
program. Students from the School 
of Social Work at the University of 
British Columbia complete their field- 
work requirements at the Institution. 
Outside athletic teams, speakers from 
the community, and all other visitors 
enrich the institutional program and 
make the public more aware of the 
problems encountered in the field of 
corrections. Without the support and 
interest of the local community, an 
institutional program is likely to be- 
come stereotyped and stagnant. 


Community outside the walls 


Not only should the modern insti- 
tution receive from the community, 
but it should also give to the com- 
munity. We are fortunate in having 
at Haney some of the best vocational 
shops in the province (14 in all). 
With the cooperation of the Attor- 
ney-General’s Department and _ the 
local school board, we have been 
able to conduct a night-school pro- 
gram for citizens of the local com- 
munity. This program is now in its 
third year and offers courses ranging 
from home baking to welding. Many 
of the better hostesses in Haney, 
when complimented on their fancy 
pastries, smile and confess: “I learned 
that at the Institution.” 


Another example of community 
services is the program of our Gold 
Creek Forestry Camp. In this mini- 
mum-security camp, men serve their 
full sentences. Their work program 
is devoted to the development of 
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Garibaldi Provincial Park. The men 
range freely through the Park, build- 
ing roads, developing camp sites, 
clearing beaches, and frequently, in 
the summer, suppressing what might 
otherwise become disastrous forest 
fires. 

The final step in this revolution in 
corrections is to take men out into 
the world beyond the institution. 
This is the world to which they will 
eventually return and from which 
they must never be totally divorced. 
Re-entry into the community at 
various times during a man’s sentence 
serves to enhance the possibility of 
his success after discharge. Movement 
into the community from the Insti- 
tution, the Forestry Camp, and, most 
particularly, the Pre-Release Camp, is 
frequent and well planned. 

Practically all institutional programs 
have their community counterparts. 
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For example, our athletic teams par- 
ticipate in community leagues and 
play Home and Away games. Mem- 
bers of the Institution’s Alcoholics 
Anonymous group are encouraged to 
visit similar groups outside, in the 
hope that, once introduced to the 
community group, they will maintain 
their membership upon discharge. 

The Institution Drama Group, 
which has over the past two and a half 
years produced four successful plays, 
recently crowned its efforts by win- 
ning at the British Columbia One-Act 
Play Festival, with its comic presen- 
tation of a nineteenth-century melo- 
drama, Lady Audley’s Secret. In 
Victoria, where the finals were held, 
the usually reserved press wrote of 
this achievement under the headline, 
PRISONERS STAGE SUCCESS- 
FUL RIOT! 

When a man is permitted access to 
the community, he finds it possible 
to cope with certain of his problems 
before he is discharged. Some of the 
men go to the John Howard Society 
to meet with their wives and the John 
Howard Society caseworker. There 
they can discuss family problems 
while they are still serving their 
sentences. 

All men in the Pre-Release Camp 
go to the National Employment 
Service offices prior to release and 
register for employment. Occasion- 
ally, a man will be permitted to go 
to the office of a prospective em- 
ployer without an escort. Once the 
employer gets over his initial surprise 
he realizes that this approach is the 
best recommendation that can be 
given to the inmate. 

If a man finds work before dis- 
charge, he is permitted, with the 
cooperation of the National Parole 
Board, to work in the community 
during the day and return to the 
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Pre-Release Camp in the evening. 
Each man involved in this program 
is responsible for paying room and 
board at the Camp and for helping 
to support his family. 

In these times, when unemployment 
is high, our goal is for each man to 
have a job by the time he leaves. 
Despite the present economic de- 
pression, and despite the lingering 
prejudice against hiring ex-inmates, 
we have been able to find jobs for 
roughly two-thirds of the men dis- 
charged. 


This movement to the community 
is the final test, not only of the in- 
mate’s sentence, but also of the “new 
look” in’ corrections. 


* * * 


If we are to develop this new ap- 
proach, we must reflect community 
conditions in a more realistic way 
within our institutions. The public 
must see the Institution as part of 
their community. And the offender 
should be permitted the occasional 
return to the outer world in order to 
maintain the bridge between the 
prison and the public. 


All institution personnel face limi- 
tations in their efforts to be progres- 
sive. Few people are more dedicated 
than those who work in corrections. 
They suffer set-backs but they con- 
tinue to do the job. Their progress 
is limited by their budgets, the ma- 
turity of their clientele, and the de- 
gree of public support. However, 
there is a growing desire for change 
in our approach to the imprisoned 
offender, which, while exemplified in 
the Haney program, is not exclusive 
to it. 

If you find workers in corrections 
looking a little more hopeful than 
they have been in the past, you will 
be able to understand why. 
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Written in Anger 


I am angry. I begin to think that I am 
not angry enough. Will you sustain 
my anger? Will you fan the flame? 

“Blast off” is the good word for the 
need: atom-freighted, but mightily 
goal-directed. 

To tell the start of the thing is 
simple. I had it from a social worker 
in a city hospital. She was concerned 
with the feelings of a patient, that is, 
of a sick man, a suffering man, a per- 
son for whom society makes possible 
a concentration of professional care, 
in order that he may be relieved of 
his suffering. Before he came into 
hospital he had been out of work, so 
that, Unemployment Insurance gone, 
he and his wife and child had been 
nourished by social assistance. They 
were being given $93.00 a month for 
all needs, including a rental of $10.00 
weekly. This meant that in some 
months they had to pay $40.00 for 
their rooms, and in some months 
$50.00, depending how the rental 
weeks fell. 

After he came into hospital, the 
allocation to the family was to be 
reduced by $18.25, which would have 
left the family with $74.75. Because 
of some flexibility in policy, in the 
end, $81.00 remained in pay for the 
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wife and child. After the rent was 
met, you can calculate how little 
there was for food and all other 
necessities. 

How casually you and I can buy 
a bunch of grapes, a bouquet of 
flowers, a book, to take to someone 
in hospital! For this man’s wife to 
pay carfare for a visit meant literally 
the slim dinner. In any case, visit or 
no visit, dinner or no dinner, there 
could not be enough money left to 
buy shoes and overalls for the baby, 
to ‘buy underwear or winter clothing 
for any. 

Now the hospital social worker was 
asked by the patient to protest—not 
for himself (for whom a “comforts 
allowance” was undreamed of) — but 
because he said his wife and child 
were not going to be able to buy 
enough to eat. He said if somebody 
did not see they got enough to eat, 
he was not going to eat. He said he 
was going to go on a hunger strike 
if they didn’t get enough to eat. 
“They don’t eat; I don’t eat.” 

So the hospital social worker 
phoned to a responsible person in the 
office of the city dispensing the social 
assistance to this family, a provision 
from us—the fortunate employed citi- 
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zens—to this unfortunate family. She 
wondered what could be done. “Well, 
you see,” said the city worker, “once 
he is in the hospital WE DON’T 
CONSIDER HIM A MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY, and we cut off his 
share of the allocation.” 


That is all, it is simple, reasonable, 
defensible —from a certain set of 
premises. 

ONCE HE IS IN THE HOSPI- 
TAL, WE NO LONGER CON- 
SIDER HIM A MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY. 

Here is where I begin to scream 
and wave my arms, if you are with 
me. Here is where the fires of anger 
burn. If you join me in wrath, we 
must remember that, even if it be 
righteous, anger is not sufficient to 
effect change. 

We have some thinking to do. 


What are likely to be the conse- 
quences of the city’s policy? Certain- 
ly the man is going to be upset and 
to be sicker. He was already tenta- 
tively considered to be mentally dis- 
turbed when he was admitted to 
hospital. He had not found the means 
to discharge the role he desired—of 
being a husband and father, a good 
provider. Soon—with the “hunger 
strike” adding its aggravation to his 
condition — the psychiatrist and_ his 
doctor will be agreeing that he should 
be sent to mental hospital. As tax- 
payers we angry people will have to 
foot the bill for his care. We shall 
have to go on paying some mini- 
mal amount so that his wife can feed 
something to the baby. 


Might it not only have been more 
humane, but just agreeably “cheaper 
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in the long run”, if we had rooted 
out the eminently reasonable policies 
of the city that said “We can no 
longer consider him a member of the 
family when he is in hospital?” 

Might it not have been better (in 
any reasonable sense of the word 
“better”) if we had provided enough 
for the wife and child, so that the 
man was relieved of worry over their 
welfare, when he was ill? Was there 
any sense in a policy which pushed a 
man in the direction of a mental hos- 
pital and long-term care, instead of 
towards recovery, return to work, 
and ability to maintain his family? 

Was the man right when he asked 
the social worker to protest on his 
behalf? 


What should the social worker do 
in a situation like this? What should 
angry I and angry you do? Should 
the social worker say: It is the policy 
of another agency, I can do nothing 
about it? Should she phone the other 
agency to complain about this one 
“case”, have her supervisor, the doc- 
tor, dee hospital administrator, or 
all of them, complain? Should she 
pressure aldermen, the mayor? Should 
she draft resolutions to the local wel- 
fare council, the provincial govern- 
ment, the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers? Should committees 
be set up? 

If a social policy is wrong and 
intolerable in its social consequences, 
should we let our anger about it die 
with the sun? 


Or should we DO something? 


Can the atom of this patient’s cry 
to the social worker blast us off into 
social action? 
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Family and Social Welfare 
in Quebec 


Prepared by the Department of Family and Social Welfare 


A new public policy for the social 
welfare system in French Canada was 
heralded at the beginning of April 
1961 when the new Department of 
Family and Social Welfare was estab- 
lished in the Province of Quebec. 
The title implies more than a simple 
promise of something new. To the 
social welfare measures already in 
existence is added an impressive list 
of laws enacted during the preceding 
session of the legislature: 


1. Allowances of $10 a month to 
the families of school children, granted 
to the parents of young people 16 to 
18 years of age who attend school 
regularly. 


2. A supplementary allowance up 
to $10 a month, according to need, 
for recipients of the universal old age 
security pension at age 70, old age 
assistance at ages 65 to 69, disability 
allowances, and blind allowances. 


3. A program of allowances for 
widows and single women beginning 
at age 60, under the same requirements 
that govern the pension at present 
available to persons aged 65 to 69. 


4. The setting up of a study and 
information committee on alcoholism, 
with responsibility, as its name implies, 
for enlightening both the public and 
the government on the current prob- 
lem. 

These various measures have come 
into effect since the first of September 
1961. They demonstrate the govern- 
ment’s firm intention of implementing 
a new social policy. The committee 
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on alcoholism in fact began its work 
early in the summer. 


Something new 


A review of the Bill which author- 
ized the organization of the new 
Department in the light of the presen- 
tation address to the legislature brings 
out five points in its objectives: to 
help the family to carry out its proper 
functions; to coordinate the admini- 
stration of social welfare legislation; 
to study problems of deserted child- 
ren and j juvenile delinquency; to study 
various aspects of the problems of 
family housing with a view to solving 
them; and to administer the legisla- 
tion previously administered by the 
Department of Social Welfare. 


The government in setting up a 
department of the family affirms its 
belief in the family and its firm inten- 
tion to centre all its social and eco- 
nomic reforms on it, and it makes one 
of its ministers responsible for the 
interests of the family in the Province. 
This minister is specifically charged 
with the duty of guarding the inter- 
ests of the family in the provincial 
administration; among his colleagues 
he will be the advocate and defender 
of the rights and liberties of the 
family. 

This is the turning point of the 
Province’s family policy. For the first 
time in the history of French Canada, 
a minister of the Crown has had this 
kind of responsibility. To support the 
minister in his heavy task, the work 
and wise counsel of groups in the 
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family movement will be of inestim- 
able value. This consultation, which 
must be maintained, will take the 
form of a Superior Council of the 
Family. 

This move will be a second step 
forward in recognizing the family as 
a social institution in public law. The 
Bill was the first step, as the speech 
introducing it made abundantly clear. 


A great tradition 

It must be noted here that the 
establishment of a department of the 
family is a new development on the 
North American Continent. It is the 
continuation of a sound tradition: 
indeed, the Province of Quebec was 
the first state in North America to 
organize a workmen’s compensation 
service, and also the first to set up a 
Department of Youth. 

The new Department continues, 
with a new orientation, the work of 
the Department created in 1946 (10 
Geo. VI, Chap. 22) under the title 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Youth. This latter Department, from 
the time it was founded until 1957, 
had under its jurisdiction, in the field 
of welfare, only the Commission of 
Social Allowances of Quebec, which 
had responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of the following laws: Old Age 
Assistance Act (to persons aged from 
65 to 69 years), Blind Persons Acct, 
Mothers’ Allowances and Disabled 
Persons Act, and the Service of Youth 
Protection Schools of which the prin- 
cipal function is the battle against 
juvenile delinquency; measures of pre- 
vention at the pre-delinquency stage, 
treatment of delinquents and super- 
vision of the latter after rehabilitation. 

The legislation adopted during the 
session 1956-1957 extended the admini- 
strative jurisdiction of the depart- 
ment into several other fields of social 
welfare: orphanages, creches, child- 
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ren’s nurseries, placement of ‘deserted 
children, adoptions and public assis- 
tance institutions (apart from hos- 
pitals, sanatoria and hostels), as well 
as financial assistance to needy persons 
at home. 


Because of this considerable growth 
in welfare responsibilities, it became 
necessary to form two different de- 
partments, Youth and Social Welfare. 
The latter was set up by the Statute 
7-8 Elizabeth II, Chapter 27; the law 
was proclaimed on December 18, 
1958. During the same session, the 
legislature gave the Department of 
Social Welfare the responsibility of 
establishing homes and receiving cen- 
tres for aged persons. In short, the 
whole range of socio-economic prob- 
lems of old age was put in the hands 
of the Department when, during the 
session 1959-1960, the amendments to 
the Public Assistance Law included 
hostels for the aged in the list of 
institutions falling under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department. 


In order to assure efficient admini- 
stration in all its fields, the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare was divided 
into three specialized branches, whose 
work is closely coordinated to assure 
the well-being of the population: the 
Commission of Social Allowances, 
Services for the Protection of Youth, 
and Services of Social Assistance. A 
service of education and training has 
also been organized to ensure the 
quality of instruction and education 
In institutions run by the Department. 
This service is vital for children under 
care, in planning for their successful 
return to normal life. 


Why a Department of the Family? 

One may properly ask what were 
the reasons in favour of the creation 
of a Department of the Family. The 
speech introducing Bill 25 mentioned 
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arguments that might be expressed 
under several headings. One has to do 
with the nature of the family itself. 
The family is the mother of nations, 
and in its daily life people grow in 
stature and character. The family is 
an institution preceding all others in 
fact and in law. It is the mainstay of 
the individual, the milieu in which 
he serves his apprenticeship for life 
in the larger society. 


The history of French Canada is 
the history of its families. Families 
have insured the survival of our 
ethnic group, and even our role in 
political, artistic and religious affairs. 
Upon the quality of the people that 
it provides depends the new approach 
to social and economic development 
of the Province. 


A sociological development of great 
importance has already been men- 
tioned, namely the existence of a 
family movement. A bird’s eye view 
reveals its extent: one sees institutions 
and groups which prepare for family 
life; family unions and associations 
which encourage cooperation between 
families; societies, and social services 
which come to the help of the family 
from the community; study groups 
planning social action; and professions 
working in the social field directly 
concerned with the family. Labour 
groups are united for social action: 
why not family groups? 

Serious economic considerations de- 
mand that a public agency should 
throw some light on a very wide- 
spread problem. Of one million fam- 
ilies in Quebec province, a good tenth, 
that is 100,000, are experiencing finan- 
cial difficulties: study of the volume 
of public assistance reveals this clearly. 
At the present time the difficulties are 
increased by the shift of part of the 
population from agriculture to indus- 
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try. The economic situation of the 
family must be studied carefully. 

At the legal level there can be seen 
an evolution in family rights since the 
civil code. In fact, social laws have 
completely changed the legal position 
of the family; one could cite many 
examples in support of this statement. 
The responsibility of parents towards 
their children in the civil code are 
affected from now on by three 
statutes regarding family allowances: 
the Family Allowances Act of the 
federal government, a provincial law 
passed in 1945 (9 George VI, Chapter 
6) but not enacted, and the school 
allowances recently voted. There are 
also new regulations in the public 
assistance law which govern domi- 
ciliary assistance. 

Other examples could be cited: the 
law on mothers’ allowances, the law 
on adoption, and the act for the pro- 
tection of youth. This list could be 
extended indefinitely. In this perspec- 
tive, it is clearly necessary to assign 
the study of the statutes to a depart- 
ment. 

Political considerations also must be 
taken into account. It has obviously 
become urgent to enlist the participa- 
tion of the family toward its own 
betterment, to call upon its interest 
in the problems which are distinctly 
its own. The family must be able, 
like the labour group, to express its 
wishes and its views to the public 
authorities, and to put forth sugges- 
tions for the development of legisla- 
tion which concern it. In this way, 
families will become conscious not 
only of their rights but also of their 
duties. 

An effective recognition by gov- 
ernment of the family movement will 
permit it to take part effectively in 
the elaboration and even the imple- 
mentation of social legislation. Other 
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countries have attempted the experi- 
ment which has been clearly a success. 
It has made possible the development 
of better social legislation. 

Finally, at the administrative level, 
it is necessary that the study of the 
legal, social “and economic position 
should be put in the hands of an 
organization whose role is well de- 
fined. It is appropriate that the 
government should have charged one 
of its ministers to watch over the 
interests of the family, because a 
diffuse responsibility, without precise 
terms of reference, is seldom trans- 
lated into action. 


The new direction 

The establishment of the depart- 
ment was therefore justified. And one 
may wonder in what direction the 
action of the department will make 
itself felt. What will be the points of 
attack for the renewal of social policy? 

Just now, ministers of the family 
established in Europe emphasize one 
of two categories of services: a) 
the study and documentation of ser- 
vices for the ov ersight of family 
interests; b) direct services of social 
aid in all its forms, family housing, 
and programs of allowances. 

The authorities in the Department 
of the Family and Social Welfare are 
of the opinion that these two things 
go together. 


Study services 

Study services are needed, to dis- 
cover the areas of needs and problems, 
and to evaluate resources and their 
availability in such a way that direct 
services may be given most effec- 
tively. They will also aim to find out 
the best methods of collaboration and 
coordination among departments, for 
it will be obviously difficult from now 
on to remedy a social problem with- 
out support and cooperation from 
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other departments which can help 
solve it. 


Particular attention will be given 
to finding new and constructive ways 
of ensuring collaboration with private 
organizations, which have always 
played such a very important part in 
the community. Without their bene- 
ficial work, the Province of Quebec 
would never have been able to enjoy 
such a range of social services, so 
rich in experiment and also so varied 
in their methods of work. 


This welding of study and direct 
service will make possible the modi- 
fications of social legislation at the 
appropriate time—legislation which is 
the responsibility of the Department 
of the Family. It will also enable it 
to be applied in directions which seem 
diametrically opposed but which are 
in fact complementary — prevention 
and rehabilitation. 


Advances already made 

At this point one should ask what 
the Department has done to prepare 
for putting all these projects into 
practice. 


a. Compilation of court decisions in 
the field of child welfare has been 
completed, covering the past twenty- 
five years. A lawyer in the depart- 
ment is responsible for going on with 
the compilation, which will be one of 
the necessary documents for prepar- 
ing the children’s code. 


b. An officer in the department, 
with the aid and support of a com- 
mittee of experts is collecting all the 
legislation on the family from birth to 
marriage to dissolution, and through- 
out all the stages of its existence. 
From this documentation there will 
be drawn up a family code and a 
family guide for the use of all those 
who work in the field of social legis- 
lation. 
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c. Preparatory work for setting up 
a family-based central exchange 1s 
under way. This exchange will facili- 
tate the coordination of social legisla- 
tion and better knowledge of the 
causes of social ills. It will also make 
possible coordination with other de- 
partments and with private organiza- 
tions. 

d. There is being organized at 
present in the department a joint 
investigation branch whose objectives 
are of prime importance, as they aim 
to simplify procedure, avoid duplica- 
tions and overlapping which may be 
useless and expensive. 

e. Study of the problem of housing 
for families has begun. A committee 
has been set up. Besides representa- 
tives of government, lending institu- 
tions, building associations, housing 
cooperatives, labour unions, the 
Catholic Workers Leagues (Ligue 
ouvriére catholique)*, are participat- 
ing. This kind of planning is to imple- 
ment the policy of consultation and 
full representation stated on the floor 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

f. Inter-departmental committees 
have also been set up to determine 
government policy on educable re- 
tarded children and children in need 
of care. This will be the opportunity 
for another study group to review all 
laws for the protection of children, in 
line with the objectives of the depart- 
ment and the suggestions made by 
children’s aid societies. 

g. A policy statement on the oper- 
ation of foster homes has been drawn 
up. This is an effective means of pre- 
paring gradually for normal family 
and social life. Such a useful tool 
should not be neglected. Private agen- 
cies, welfare courts, Caritas Canada, 
municipal welfare services are all tak- 
ing part in this work. 


*The Catholic Workers League is a group which 
brings together families of workers. 
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h. The probation service which col- 
laborates with welfare courts is being 
progressively extended in most of the 
larger judicial districts: Three Rivers, 
Hull, Sherbrooke, and St. Jerome. It 
will be a valuable means of fighting 
juvenile delinquency. 


i. The department has set up a 
study and information committee on 
alcoholism. It is to furnish exact 
information on this problem for the 
whole population. An educated public 
opinion and well informed influential 
groups are always in a democracy 
the best means of getting sound 
legislation. 


j. Studies on the law of adoption 
are going forward. It will be necessary 
in this field to give more precise shape 
to the administration of this very 
important law. The Department will 
call on adoption societies and other 
interested groups in connection with 
this. 


k. Plans are beginning also for 
decentralizing the administration of 
assistance in the home. Regional offices 
will be organized as a general rule in 
strategic places, that is, where there is a 
concentration of population and where 
there are headquarters of agencies, 
social services and other organizations 
which work daily with officers of the 
departrient. 


The Honorable Mr. Lafrance, head 
of the team in the Department of the 
Family and Social Welfare, faced 
with the number of services and this 
sometimes feverish activity, is guided 
by the desire to make a vigorous 
contribution to the strengthening of 
the family in “La belle Province.” 
Thinking of the enormous sums which 
these services cost, the team is most 
careful to make sure that these 
measures of welfare constitute a true 
investment in human values. 
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Canadian National Institute 
EXECUTIVE for the Blind 


DIRECTOR 


requires immediately 


required by CASEWORKER 


Social work graduate preferably 
Children’s Aid Society with M.S.W. Duties to include 


casework and rehabilitation plan- 
ning with blind persons of all ages. 
Professional supervision, good 
working conditions. Salary depen- 
dent upon experience and training. 


of Oxford County 


Enquiries invited to: 





Apply: 
Miss Joan E. Keacey, Supervisor, 
Welfare Services for Ontario 
1929 Bayview Avenue 


WOODSTOCK, Ontario TORONTO 17, Ontario 


Chairman of Personnel 


Box 178 (92 Light Street) 





UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA HOSPITAL 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


requires five Social Caseworkers to open new Medical Social Service depart- 
ment. 
Establishments 

One Grade III, in Psychiatry 

Two Grade II, in Psychiatry 

One Grade II, in Pediatrics and Obstetrics 

One Grade II, in Rehabilitation 


Qualifications and Salary 

Grade III: M.S.W. plus four years experience and demonstrated ability 
in supervision. Knowledge in administration an asset. 

Salary schedule: $5460 to $6840. 

Grade II: M.S.W. Preference given to added experience. 

Salary schedule: $4980 to $6240. 

Grade I: B.S.W. plus experience may be appointed on a temporary 
basis. 

Salary schedule: $3780 to $5460. 

Full employee benefits including three weeks annual vacation, group 
insurance, pension plan, etc. 

Applications and inquiries to: 

Miss IMetpA Cuenarp, M.S.W., Director 
Medical Social Service 
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The Strange Tale 


of Adanienae 


Once upon a time in the days of 
probably, there was a place known 
as Adanicnac. No one knows for 
certain how Adanicnac got its name 
and it is a source of lively contro- 
versy. Some are convinced its owes 
its origin to the difficulty the Indians 
experienced in understanding the 
language of the early settlers: others 
are equally confident the settlers did 
not understand the Indians. In any 
event, it is generally agreed Adanicnac 
was the product of considerable con- 
fusion. 

But this is neither here nor there 
at this time. For purposes of this tale, 
we are more interested in a certain 
Adanicnacian. 

The name of this Adanicnacian was 
Nickerbocker — John U. to be more 
exact, although, strictly speaking, 
such exactness is unnecessary because 
there was only one John U. On 
second thought, such particularity is 
probably justified because until the 
name fell from grace there were many 
Nickerbockers in Adanicnac. 

Now at one time, John U. was 
probably the most respected of all 
Adanicnacians. And, as is true of so 
many outstanding men, his fame 
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rested upon what he refrained from 
doing. In short, he was most reliable 
and circumspect. I hasten to add that 
this is only accurate to a point, as 
you will shortly see. No one is certain 
when that point was, but it assuredly 
was about the time he stopped being 
circumspect. 


To continue. John U. was so re- 
spected and reliable that Adanicna- 
cians with no hesitation or thought 
elected him as their mayor. For a 
time, all went well. John U. proved 
to be as circumspect and reliable a 
mayor as he had been a private citizen, 
only perhaps more so. 

But that was before the Garbage 
Incident, beside which the Riel Rebel- 
lion stands as a mere unpleasantness. 
I must explain that I only introduce 
such an odious subject—the garbage, 
not Riel (though I do not imply 
support for the rebel Riel, of course) 
—because it is inseparably related to 
John U. and his unreliability. 


John U., in common with most 
Adanicnacians, possessed a horror of 
what was described variously as bu- 
reaucracy, red tape, or government 
control (terms, interestingly enough, 
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in use today ). As long as his dislike of 
such was expressed in general terms, 
John U. enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of the people of Adanicnac. 
But one evening at a meeting of 
the Adanicnacian Council, John U. 
showed what all afterwards agreed 
must have been his true colours — 
though there was considerable dis- 
agreement as to the actual hue, but 
the presence of bad seed was ac- 
knowledged. 

The Council was discussing mone- 
tary matters when John U. first indi- 
cated his unreliability. The budget of 
the Sanitation Department on_ this 
particular occasion (as it had on pre- 
vious particular occasions) called for 
an increase. Questioning by Adanic- 
nacian councillors revealed that a 
considerable portion of the increased 
budget of the S.D. (Sanitation De- 
partment) was to be devoted to the 
purchase of additional garbage trucks. 
(It is fascinating to speculate if there 
would have been any tale to tell if 
the request had been for some other 
item—rat poison, for example.) 

Now it so happened that Adanicnac 
usually was (and, I’m assured by the 
Chamber of Commerce, still is) 
blessed with considerable wealth. At 
the time, however, the native enter- 
prise of Adanicnacians was being 
somewhat hampered by the over- 
zealous enterprise of certain foreign 
countries (prompting later tariff legis- 
lation). Therefore, because times 
were not as good as usual, there was 
considerable questioning by the good 
councillors of Adanicnac of the pros 
and cons of the various garbage trucks 
available. 

Through most of the discussion, 
John U. was his usual quiet, circum- 
spect, and reliable self. There was 
considerable surprise, therefore, when 


he rapped his gavel (later publicly 
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burned) in the middle of a heated 
discussion by the councillors of the 
relative merits and prices of a truck 
that merely packaged garbage and 
another that both separated and pack- 
aged. 


Stephen P. Nicker (the John U. 
Incident forced him to drop the 
“bocker” suffix) the present mayor 
but then a councillor, states in his 
memoirs (The Challenge of Great- 
ness) that at the time he had a pre- 
monition, though he had no idea his 
former friend, John U., was to be the 
villain of the piece. He just had a 
general feeling of uneasiness when 
“that man” (as he now refers to John 


U.) used his ill-fated gavel. 


Before continuing, I think I should 
make it clear that were it not for the 
fact it would confuse the reader, I 
would also refer to John U. as “that 
man.” It will be realized, therefore, 
that the use of the more familiar “John 
U.” in no way implies acceptance 
of his actions. Personally, I consider 
them to have been scurrilous and 
subversive in their origins and motiva- 
tions (though some suggest mental 
illness caused by early emotional 
deprivation). 


But to proceed with my story, it 
seems that after obtaining the atten- 
tion of the Councillors, John U.’s 
preliminary remarks were innocent 
enough. He pointed to the dangers of 
top-heavy government, which he 
aptly described as creeping slavery. 
The people of Adanicnac, he said, 
were being robbed of the initiative 
and enterprise and get-up-and-go for 
which they had been famous. The 
grass root man was being replaced by 
a robot with an insatiable appetite, he 
claimed. 

Up to this point, the Councillors 
were so unaware of John U.’s true 
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intentions that they actually applauded 
what they considered to be the in- 
escapable logic of his remarks. But 
then he went on from what historians 
and psychologists have referred to as 
the “acceptable general” to the “un- 
pleasant specific.” Some have des- 
cribed it as pure and simple non- 
sequitur. 


In any event, and for whatever 
reason, the facts are that John U. 
suddenly became most unpalatable. It 
was actually his serious suggestion 
that not only should the Councillors 
reject both the packaging and separ- 
ating-packaging garbage trucks, they 
should take immediate steps to trade 
in all trucks and dispense with the 
Sanitation Department completely. 


Even then, the records of Adanic- 
nac show, there were a few chuckles 
from Councillors who could not con- 
ceive that John U. could possibly be 
serious. They obviously expected one 
of his quiet witticisms. Unfortunately, 
such was not forthcoming. John U. 
was very much in earnest. This was 
proven beyond doubt as he proceeded 
to suggest that the citizens of Adanic- 
nac should begin to regain their ini- 
tiative and enterprising by disposing 
of their own garbage. 

But this was not all. He stifled the 
startled murmurs that began to splut- 
ter forth from the Councillors with a 
rap of his gavel, and stated this would 
merely be a beginning. There was no 
earthly reason, he had the effrontery 
to argue, why Adanicnacians could 
not dispense with most public ser- 
vices and government interference. 
As examples, he actually cited sewage 
disposal, road construction, schools, 
tariff legislation, civil defence, and 
even the police department. 


John U. granted that this program 
could not be accomplished overnight, 
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but he vowed that nothing should 
prevent a gradual return to the days 
when self- -regulation and initiative had 
held sway in Adanicnac. The records 
show he even suggested that milk 
delivery could be rendered unneces-~ 
sary by the individual keeping a cow 
or, for a smaller backyard, a goat. 
Here I must in the interests of his- 
torical accuracy record that John U. 
subsequently retracted this ridiculous 
suggestion when he was reminded in 
the heated debate that followed that 
milk delivery was an example of pri- 
vate initiative and was in no way a 
public service. 


But this was John U.’s only retrac- 
tion. Indeed, he resorted to arguments 
completely unconnected with the 
point at issue. (Partisans of the “non- 
sequitur” school use this as their 
strongest argument.) He had the 
audacity to suggest there was support 
for his position in the then and now 
existing requirements that Adanicna- 
cians show their initiative, interest, 
and good faith by assuming responsi- 
bility for such items as skating rinks, 
community centres, welfare services, 
children’s and adults’ clubs, dramatic 
groups, and shelters for disturbed, 
difficult, and/or otherwise trouble- 
some classes of people. 


In vain did the Councillors try to 
convince John U. that this was a 
non-sequitur. (Councillor Fry actually 
used this word—further support for 
non-sequiturs.) Nor would John U. 
acknowledge the evident fact that 
such things as community centres, 
welfare services, dramatic groups, and 
shelters were in no way as important 
as garbage collection. John U. could 
not even be moved by the argument 
of the learned Councillor, Dr. S. Y. 
Jones, that there would be dire public 
health consequences if garbage collec- 
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tion were left to individual initiative. 
John U. then uttered the infamous 
comment that rivals Marie Antoin- 
ette’s: “Let them eat cake.” As every 
schoolboy knows, he replied: “What's 
fair for culture and welfare. is fair for 
garbage.” 


It is difficult to believe, but certainly 
factual, that John U. was also suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous to suggest that 
it was the democratic right of the 
individual to choose what he wanted. 
In addition to profaning such a 
worthy concept, he violated another 
time-honored maxim by suggesting 
that: “The good will out.” 


This was, fortunately, the last sen- 
tence attributed to John U. before 
the Council records indicate there was 
“prolonged uproar.” A vote for im- 
peachment was called and received 
unanimous endorsement. (There is no 
record of John U.’s having voted. 
This has been the subject of several 
learned articles.) John U. was forcibly 
removed from the Council chamber 
by the members of that very same 
police department he would have had 
Adanicnac dispense with—a touch of 
irony and poetic justice indeed. 


1The obvious fallacy of this argument is 
proven by the motion picture industry which 
wouldn’t think of leaving the development of 
a taste even for ‘its admittedly superior and 
appealing product to the vagaries of individual 
whim. An excellent example is provided by the 
award-winning “I Was a Premature Mother” 
which cost $5,000 plus hospital expenses to 
produce, but had promotional costs of $500,000. 


“A little known fact is that the Council Cham- 
ber janitor, one Peter Hendrikson, was also 
committed. Hendrikson always sat in on Council 
meetings when he was free from his duties 
because of an antiquated conviction that the 
public should be represented — notwithstanding 
the fact he was always the sole member of 
the audience. When John U. was impeached, 
Hendrikson added to the uproar by insisting 
John U. had a right to his convictions. As a 
result, Hendrikson was committed without trial 
because it was rightly felt that a man with 
such convictions should be denied the right of 
judicial processes. Some authorities attribute the 
tightening of immigation regulations to this 
incident. Be that as it may, it was with refer- 
ence to Hendrikson (and not. as many believe. 
to John U.) that the term “un-Adanicnacian” 
was first used. 
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It is a tribute to the fundamental 
decency of the average Adanicnacian 
that instead of the supreme penalty 
obviously called for, John U. was 
declared hopelessly unbalanced and a 
lifetime commitment to an institution 
(tax supported) for the criminally 
insane was ordered.” 


And so all ended well, except per- 
haps for one small cloud caused by 
an insignificant but vocal minority of 
extremists. Following John U.’s defeat 
and removal, these reactionaries pro- 
ceeded to agitate for Adanicnacian 
grants to support and foster such 
lunatic luxuries as museums, child- 
ren’s theatres, art galleries, and even 
swimming pools. “If it’s not fair for 
garbage, it’s not fair for culture”, was 
their ridiculous contention (a non- 
sequitur if ever there was one). They 
even tried to bolster their case by 
pointing to the little known fact that 
the Adanicnacian Bugle Band received 
a grant. 


It is most satisfying to be able to 
report that the councillors of Adanic- 
nac were outraged by this preposter- 
ous proposal and forthwith proceeded 
to withdraw the Bugle Band grant. 
Also incensed were the townspeople 
who expressed their feelings in the 
slogan: 


“There’s room for you 
Where we put John U.” 


Today, Adanicnac is thriving. The 
efficiency of the Sanitation Depart- 
ment is unequalled, and there is no 
more talk of tax supported culture 
and welfare. Of course, a few small 
and struggling theatrical and music 
groups are in existence, as is their 
right in a democracy, but they appeal 
to an increasingly limited audience. 
No one would think of suggesting 
nowadays they have a right to 
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Adanicnacian support. As for welfare 
services, there is little need for such 
since most of the misfits have either 
left Adanicnac or are housed in the 
asylum with John U. 


Adanicnacians can rightly point 
with pride to their fleet of blue and 
gold garbage trucks that both separate 
and package. And it is most interest- 
ing and significant to note that the 
overwhelming majority of Adanicna- 
cians work for the Sanitation Depart- 
ment. Also heartening is the fact that 
most of the young people of Adanic- 
nac aspire to drive one of these trucks 
when they grow up. This has made 
it possible almost to dispense with 
the high schools of Adanicnac, thus 
effecting great financial savings which 
are being directed to the Sanitation 
Department which is called upon to 
handle even greater quantities of 
garbage. 








HAMILTON 
GENERAL HOSPITALS 


invite applications from qualified 

applicants (male or female) for 

the following posts: 

1. Director of Medical Social Ser- 
vice for Barton St. Division 

2. Director of Medical Social Ser- 
vice for the Mountain Division 


Salary range in each post: $4900 
to $6000 per annum. 

Good personnel policies, pension 
plan, etc. 

Applications with full details 
should be forwarded to: 


Personnel Office, 

Hamilton General Hospital, 
Barton Street East, 
HAMILTON, Ontario. 


THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
requires 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT OFFICERS 
for the 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The persons appointed will help implement a Community Development 
program for the people of Indian ancestry in Manitoba. After suitable 
training, they will take residence in specific communities where they will 
act as catalysts in stimulating local people to action, and coordinate the 
governmental and non-governmental services extended to these areas. 
Graduates in adult education and extension work, social work, sociology 
and anthropology will be considered for appointment. They should have 
a practical knowledge of community organization and be able to relate 
equally well with people of Indian ancestry and senior staff persons in 
voluntary and governmental agencies. 
SALARY RANGE: $6240-8040 per annum according to qualifications, plus 
Northern Living Allowance. 
Full Civil Service benefits including three weeks annual vacation, liberal 
sick leave, and life insurance privileges. 
MANITOBA CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
322 Legislative Building 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitoba 
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A social worker in a Children’s Aid Society received the following 
letter from one of her clients, who wanted to have it published so that 
others would know about the agency’s work from some one who has 
benefited by it. The writer is the mother of seven children. Her 
own health is poor and finding suitable housing has been a great prob- 
lem. This mother, with the help of the Society, has been able to main- 
tain family solidarity, even though at a particularly difficult time all her 
children had to be cared for temporarily in agency foster homes. Now 
she has all seven with her and is succeeding in making a home for them. 





Dear Social Worker 


It is time some one did and said some- 
thing in regards to a wonderful 
agency that is doing a wonderful job. 
A job that takes lots of love, under- 
standing and patience. I guess many 
people walk by and stop and look 
and wonder what goes on inside the 
Children’s Aid Society Building. Some 
people don’t give it a second thought. 

Well, I'm going to give just a dim 
view of a few of their activities. For 
one thing you can walk in there and 
you'll find a brightly decorated wait- 
ing room, decorated and dedicated to 
little children. And the busy sound of 
active workers going about their dut- 
ies, seeing and interviewing women 
and men of broken homes, trying to 
give consultation to whoever they 
come in contact with. 


This agency dedicates itself to 
homes where there is friction and 
mostly neglected children. I empha- 
size neglected because so many people 
have the wrong impression of this 
agency. These people don’t go walk- 
ing into a home just for the pleasure 
of hurting a family by taking the 
children. They go only when asked 
or notified, and even then they try to 
keep the home together by consoling 
or understanding its problem, even if 
it costs money which the Agency 
does so often by trying to put a 
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family back on its legs to a fresh start. 
You'll find all these things will be 
done before a single child is brought 
into care for a short period. 


There are times when a mother 
of a large family has lost interest, or 
is run down and needs a rest and just 
can not go on. Then the agency 
would give her a second chance by 
caring for her family for a short 
period while she receives medical 
attention, but if there is a slight 
chance there is someone to take over 
for her in the home, then there is no 
need to place the children, and before 
long she is well and rested and again 
reunited with her family. So you see? 


Also there is the family that can 
not get along. The father is incapable 
and runs out, and before long the 
mother feels the same way, and who 
suffers? The children. Once again the 
Agency steps in and tries to thrash it 
out between the parents. Sometimes 
they succeed, sometimes they don’t. 
If they do, then this family has a 
fresh start. 

When both parents lose interest, 
and little ones suffer, who has to take 
over? The Children’s Aid. God only 
knows what would become of these 
children if there was no Children’s 
Aid. So when this happens, the child- 
ren are taken into care. They’re 
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given medical and dental care, which 
they usually need, fresh clean clothes, 
and placed in the hands of kind, and 
motherly women known as workers. 
They are loved and held and reas- 
sured. 

Then if there is not a chance of 
bringing together the parents, the 
children are housed in a lovely clean 
home, known as the receiving centre. 
There they find love and kindness and 
much needed security until they can 
be put in a foster home. These foster 
homes are of the best of families; the 
mother and father are kind and 
understanding. There they will re- 
ceive the best of care and find new 
adjustment. Sometimes they are kept 
there for a period of three to six 
months, even a year. In the meantime 
the Children’s Aid are trying to help 
the parents. 

Do you know that, well we’ll say 
half, the parents that this case happens 
to, up and leave and are sometimes 
never heard from again. They forget 
that they have and had children. 
Some don’t even bother to enquire or 
even ask to visit their children. But 


the Agency carries on the work by 
supporting and watching over these 
children right down to medical and 
dental care. Sometimes you'll see 
them advertise in a column for a lost 
parent and try to contact them. Some- 
times they succeed, sometimes they 
don’t. The agency is in need of good 
substantial homes, ones with good 
foundations that can give the love 
and understanding that a parent fails 
to do. There is a great shortage. 
There are lots of homes where a 
woman would have the time to give 
her love to a lost child, or even a 
brother or sister to share with. Just 
take a minute and think. Just remem- 
ber these words from God: He who 
accepts this child accepts me. 


The next time you pass by or come 
on the subject of the Children’s Aid, 
think how lucky we are that there is 
such an agency there to give a child 
a second chance in life that so many 
need and don’t get. 


This is how I felt when I came 
home from an afternoon talking with 
a group of women about the agency. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


requires 
CASEWORKERS 


A variety of casework and supervisory opportunities are available in all 
aspects of child welfare service: Protection, Foster Home Care, Institutional 
Care, Adoption, Unmarried Parent and Homefinding. There is opportunity 


for senior responsibility for applicants experienced in a particular field. 


Salary Scales: MSW, 2 grades—$4992-6552 
BSW, 2 grades—$4164-5472 


Apply to: 


Miss Atice L. StonEMAN 
Director of Training and Personnel 
Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 
35 Charles St. East 
TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


THE FAMILY AGENCY QUESTION 


With the sudden, frantic efforts to 
plan our survival under nuclear attack, 
the moves to preserve family life in 
its essential values are seemingly be- 
coming more articulate and perhaps 
more meaningful. 

Family life and the chances of sur- 
vival of its traditional values under 
economic and social pressures have 
taken time to permeate all areas of 
the welfare movement. This concern 
has now reached the point where 
social reform generally has become 
secondary to the adjustment of the 
family to the new order and to some 
of the chilling effects of progress. At 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, last May, for ex- 
ample, the family with its needs and 
its problems was the subject of much 
discussion. The discussion in turn 
raised many questions, raised them 
well and with urgency. 

Today the Family and Child Wel- 
fare Division, long the core of Council 
enterprise and still the largest segment 
of its constituency, is fostering moves 
to avert and remedy family “break- 
down” and to consolidate family life 
in our modern, complex communities. 
One of these moves concerns a close 
look at what is generally called the 
family agency. Another looks at fam- 
ily counselling or casework in the 
context of an ever-growing range of 
facilities and services designed to help 
people find health, happiness and pros- 
perity in mounting measure. 

Under the auspices of the Family 
and Child Welfare Division, a series 
of regional meetings will be held to 
give the professionals and boards of 
the family agencies an opportunity to 
look at the trends in the family’s 
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social needs and the direction family 
services should, ideally, take. These 
regional meetings are intended to set 
the stage for a national meeting of 
family agencies in Winnpeg, in con- 
junction with the CWC annual meet- 
ing and the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, next June. From pre- 
liminary contacts it has become fairly 
evident that the family agencies them- 
selves are not altogether certain of 
their role. Some of them see it almost 
entirely as one of offering the case- 
work services to the public just as a 
lawyer offers legal, and a doctor med- 
ical, services. Other family agencies, 
at the opposite end of the range, con- 
tinue to give counsel, clothes and 
Christmas turkeys in good old charit- 
able tradition. 

Whatever existing family services 
do, or wish to do, should be inspired 
by what the community wants them 
to do, since few if any family agencies 
would exist without donations from 
the public. This is realized by most 
of them, but from knowing the real- 
ities of life to accommodating services 
to them seems to involve a series of 
steps. These steps require reflection 
and planning on a multitude of scores. 

A Council pre-occupation for some 
time has been with the functions of a 
family agency. A statement has been 
accepted by the division’s national 
committee. It advances the definition: 
“A voluntary private family agency is 
a community organization formed to 
help preserve and strengthen family 
life. It is rooted in the conviction of 
the worth and the dignity of the 
individual, and in the importance of 
the family both to the individual and 
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to society. It is governed by a board 
of directors serving without pay, and 
is staffed by Lacey personnel 
working cooperatively t fulfill the 
agency’s objectives. It e financed 
largely by voluntary funds . . . It 
normally provides “counselling ser- 
vices and may provide other kinds 
of service.” 


Virtually none of the questions fac- 
ing family agencies today are basically 


WELFARE ASPECTS 


The Council made a_ preliminary 
submission to the Royal Commission 
on Health Services in Ottawa on 
September 27, which pointed out that 
health care involved a complex net- 
work of health and welfare relation- 
ships and services. As the statement 
put it: “The human-service profes- 
sions and their patients or clients have 
a shared interest in the standards of 
treatment and the quality of care”. As 
principles to guide the Commission 
in its work, the Council listed the 
need for co-ordination and integration 
of the broad range of health and wel- 
fare services, the setting of priorities 
and the implementation of a national 
program by stages, and the assessment 
of income protection during illness in 
the context of Canada’s total social 
security system. 


The Council’s special committee on 
Health Services has invited the views 
and active participation of all the 
appropriate sections of the Council. 
Case material and information on 
programs and services is also being 
sought from local welfare agencies 
and social planning councils. 

The Family and Child Welfare 
Division has already responded with a 
document pointing up the significance 
of homemaker services in relation to 
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different from yesterday’s. The dif- 
ferences really lie, it would seem, in 
organization, method and magnitude. 
These differences stem from a change 
in times plus the fact that material 
assistance has become the responsi- 
bility of government. 


Whatever the turn of events, it 
will doubtless be “once more, with 
feeling”, since the cause remains help- 
ing people in need. 


OF HEALTH SERVICES 


health care. Here are some of the 
arguments: 


@ Adequate arrangements regarding 
home responsibilities make for better 
utilization of acute treatment services 
by a sick wife, mother, or aged 
spouse, whose anxiety is thereby 
reduced concerning those for whom 
the patient normally carries respon- 
sibility. Homemaker services is thus 
a direct therapeutic tool. 


@ Homemaker services can frequently 
reduce the length of the institutional 
treatment period, and so cut treat- 
ment cost. 


@ Any such reduction in days of pa- 
tient stay frees scarce hospital beds. 


@ Many persons with multiple minor 
disabilities and sufferers from various 
chronic disabilities do not require 
institutional care if homemaker ser- 
vices are available. 


@ Many modern treatment methods 
permit patients to return home, cap- 
able of some degree of self-care but 
unable to take responsibility for the 
care of others in the household. In 
these situations the availability of 
homemaker services may well be the 
critical factor in permitting the 
patient to successfully make the 
transition from incapacity to normal 
activities. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS FOR SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


The commission on education and 
personnel has followed up its sub- 
mission to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare (see CANADIAN 
We rare for September) regarding a 
federal grants program. At the Minis- 
ter’s request the Commission prepared 
an estimate of the funds that would 
be involved in carrying out its five- 
point recommendation for govern- 
ment help in overcoming the shortage 
of trained welfare personnel. On Oc- 
tober 3, Commission chairman Philip 
S. Fisher and executive secretary Ed 
Watson had another meeting with the 
Minister. They outlined the compon- 
ents of the proposed grants program 
for a five-year period, requiring initial 
grants of some $650,000 and a five- 
vear total of $73 million. The Minister 


gave Council delegates the assurance 
that a grants program would be 
placed before the Cabinet for the 
1962-63 estimates. There is, however, 
no indication at this stage of the 
scope of the federal government pro- 
posals. 

Further pursuing its prime objec- 
tive, finding more and better qualified 
personnel and making more efficient 
use of present staff in the welfare 
services, the Commission has sought 
the help of the Funds and Councils 
Division. At its meeting on September 
14, the Division’s national executive 
authorized the establishing of a com- 
mittee to study and attack the per- 
sonnel shortage in funds and councils 
and to work in close harmony with 
the Council’s education and personnel 
commission. 


COMMUNITY FUNDS AND COUNCILS MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


The program for the annual Mid- 
winter Conference of community 
funds and councils is in the draft 
stage. The conference will be held in 
Montreal on February 14, 15 and 16. 
Some of the topics are to be: fund 
raising and social planning changes in 
the 1960s; evaluation of trends in local 
council organization; the participation 
by government in community welfare 


councils; personnel in the funds and 
councils; and national public relations. 
It is significant that the Division’s 
national executive has set up a com- 
mittee to examine the pros and cons 
of a biennial rather than an annual 
conference. Study of this question ties 
in with the role the Division might 
play in regional conferences and asso- 
ciations of funds and councils. 


FRENCH COMMISSION 


One of the chief concerns of the 
Council’s French Commission is, of 
course, to bring about the greatest 
possible measure of support for the 
Council, both moral and _ financial, 
from the Canadian French-speaking 
community and particularly from the 
federations. In looking for means to 
improve this support, the Commis- 
sion’s executive committee recently 
decided that it would be useful to 
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examine the “fair share” formula that 
all community funds are asked to 
follow in arriving at the amount of 
financial support that they give to 
the Council. 

Accordingly, the Executive Com- 
mittee, through Mr. Horace Racine, 
chairman of the French Commission, 
has asked the Community Funds Divi- 
sion and the Council’s Membership 
Committee to undertake a study of 
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the formula as it applies to French- 
speaking federations. The Committee 
has urged that the study take account 
of the structure of these federations, 
which is based on the diocesan organ- 
ization of social services in the pro- 


vince of Quebec. Any modification of 
the formula that might be considered 
should, in short, be geared more than 
it is now to the Quebec diocesan 
structure while retaining the present 
criteria for equitable support. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY STUDY FORTHCOMING 


In a press release the Council and 
its Canadian Corrections Association 
recently welcomed the intention of 
the federal Department of Justice to 
undertake a comprehensive study of 
juvenile delinquency. Representatives 
of the association hope to meet the 
Minister of Justice in the near future 
to offer the full assistance and co- 
operation of the Council in a nation- 
wide study. Such a formal approach 
to the minister was authorized by the 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Toronto, last May 18. The Associa- 
tion comes to consideration of the 
problem after solid preparation. It 
had accepted a report of its com- 
mittee on revision of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act in 1956. The report 
was the result of many years of study. 
It offers 34 recommendations which 
suggest changes in legislation and aim 


at uniform definitions, and at methods 


of interpreting and implementing 
delinquency legislation throughout 
Canada. 


Subsequently the association made 
an extensive study of the practical 
implications of the recommendation. 
The executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, W. T. McGrath, was «ble 
during a recent field trip through 
Western Canada to consult members 
and other interested people about the 
kind of assistance the Corrections 
Association could usefully offer to the 
federal authorities. 

In addition, the association has 
found the Minister agreeable to con- 
sultation with a liaison group on a 
regular basis. The group will have 
the opportunity to discuss matters of 
mutual interest with Mr. Fulton and 
his senior advisers. 


MISCELLANY 


Report of a survey of the Montreal 
Federation of Catholic Charities was 
presented by the Council to the board 
of directors of the Federation last 
October 5. Conducted by W. A. 
Dyson and processed by the Funds 
and Councils staff, the survey has gone 
into the functions, structure, relation- 
ships and staffing of the Federation. 

* * * 

An analysis of this year’s campaign 
objectives of Canadian community 
funds indicates that the total objective 
for all funds is just over $34 million, 
some five percent higher than last 
vear. 
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The first draft of a brief to the 
Minister of Agriculture on Rural 
Development is being circulated to 
member welfare councils for sugges- 
tions by the Councils Section of the 
Community Funds and Councils. 

* * *~ 

The Council’s committee on aging 
is seeking information concerning 
existing or contemplated schemes for 
reduction in urban transportation fares 
for old people. 

* os * 

Dr. George M. Hougham, research 
director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, is staffing a special committee 
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for the Toronto Needs and Resources 
Study (see “Across Canada”). The 
committee’s subject is the meaning of 
needs and the determination of prior- 
ities in social welfare. 


* * * 


According to the Council’s display 
committee, Canadian displays for 
united appeals have been well re- 
ceived, particularly the campaign pic- 
ture of the flaxen-haired boy painted 
by Ottawa artist George Fanais. 


The Council’s Board of Governors, 
at its first autumn meeting, paid its 
tribute to the memory of one of its 
members, Dr. A. E. Grauer, through 
a moving account of the man and his 
work prepared and delivered by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Hendry. The Board also 
sent a message of sympathy to Mrs. 
Grauer. 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
SERVICES 


requires a 


CATHOLIC 
CASEWORKER 


Salary dependent on qualifica- 


tions and experience. 


Apply: 
Executive Director 
Catholic Family Services 


150 Robson Street 
VANCOUVER 3, B.C. 





FEMALE PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 


Required for OsHawa Menta Heattu Ctinic, M.S.W. inter- 
ested in promotion of Community Mental Health as a member 
of a professional team in a newly established clinic in a rapidly 
expanding industrialized community. 


Some experience in psychiatric casework, child guidance, parent 
education or marital counselling required. Interest in group 
work and research orientation is desirable. 


Starting salary $5800 per annum. 


Applications specifying qualifications, experience, references (2), 
will be received by: 


Dr. J. Veruutst, M.D., Director 
Oshawa Mental Health Clinic 
179 Simcoe Street South 
OSHAWA, Ontario 
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Readers’ Forum 


At last we've drawn a little fire. The critical letter below arrived after 
the pages were all made up, but we were so glad to get it we shifted 
things around to make room to print it. We'd like to have at least one 
page of readers’ comments in every issue. Have you views on the letter 
here, or the editorial that provoked it? Or on the question of fees for 
adoption services, which is discussed on pages 265 to 267? Or on the 
situation about which Mrs. McAllister has “Written in Anger”? If so, 
please write before we all get caught up in the Christmas rush. For the 
January issue contributions should arrive no later than the first week in 
December. 


To the editor: 


I have just been reading the September issue of CANADIAN WELFARE 
and feel a need to comment on the opinion expressed in “From the 
Fditor’s Desk”’. 

I share with you the feeling that I wouldn’t “weep for the parents 
who have too much to spend on their offspring’—but I would weep for 
their offspring, as well as those of poorer parents. 


As a social group worker and director of a girls’ summer camp, I 
say there is a need for more, and better-paid, mature, sensitive counsellors 
—not so that children are “counselled within an inch of their lives’, but 
rather to see that through skilled guidance they are helped to dienes 
their full potential. I wish this particularly for children “farther down- 
town”. I also wish it for children who, because their parents are too 
busy or too rich, substitute material things for time spent with their 
children and thereby block this exciting discovery of their own potential. 


A skilled counsellor knows when to leave a child to his own devices 
and also when to help him to develop his creative ability. He under- 
stands too that both of these are essential to a child’s development. But 
a wise counsellor does not get this way by accident. It takes training 
and supervision—and this in turn takes money. 


What we truly need is a better public interpretation of the need for 
paid, high-quality staff. And they are needed more than the more 
tangible assets such as buildings and equipment. You can never itemize 
the fesalts of a high-quality staff the way you can tick off the new row- 
boats or canoes—but it will tell in the way our children contribute to our 
communities as mature citizens. 


CHARLOTTE BircHARD 
Camp Mohawk 
Kingston YM-Y WCA-Kiwanis 
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THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
DISTRICT OF SUDBURY 


DESIRES THE SERVICES OF A CASEWORK SUPERVISOR FOR 
THE PROTECTION DEPARTMENT. 


THIS AGENCY HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF A WRITTEN 
PERSONNEL POLICY AND A GOOD BOARD. THE POSITION 
PROVIDES THE OPPORTUNITY OF WORKING IN A FAST- 
GROWING AND INTERESTING COMMUNITY. 


SALARY: $6200 to $7500. 


Apply to: 


W. J. P. THompson 
Managing Director 
P.O. Box 295 
SUDBURY, Ontario 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


Applications are invited for the position of Research Secretary. 
Applicants should be suitably qualified persons in the field of 
medicine, psychology, special education or social work. Previous 
experience in research and interest in mental retardation are 
desirable. 


The appointee will be attached to the Head Office of the 
Canadian Association for Retarded Children in Toronto. Salary 
will be based on experience and academic qualifications. A part- 
time appointment in the University of Toronto is a possibility 
for a well qualified applicant. 





This is a senior position offering a challenging opportunity in 
the field of mental retardation. Persons interested in the appoint- 
ment should write to the Secretary, Canadian Association for 
Retarded Children, 317 Avenue Road, TORONTO 7, Ontario. 
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MALE SOCIAL WORKER 
wanted by 


NORTH YORK and WESTON 
FAMILY SERVICE CENTRE 


Experienced M.S.W. who will take responsibility in family and mar- 
riage counselling. This agency provides a challenge in the casework 
and group counselling programs, as well as in its staff development 
program. 


Part time psychiatrist is retained for consultation and staff seminars. 


Excellent personnel standards, pension and medical plan, progressive 
board. Student training. 


Salary range: $4861-5908. 
Apply to: 
Miss L. Gwen Ottver, Executive Director 
North York and Weston Family Service Centre 


5248 Yonge Street 
WILLOWDALE, Ontario 


“The opportunity for gainful enrployment is a basic condition of 
human well-being and self-respect.” 


This statement is contained in 


FIRST PRIORITY 
THE WELFARE OF PEOPLE 


Submission by the Canadian Welfare Council to the Special Senate 
Committee on Manpower and Employment, March 16, 1961. It deals 
with: 


Manpower Planning and Services 
Labour market and labour force information and planning; employ- 
ment services 
Income Maintenance Programs and Related Services 
Unemployment insurance and unemployment assistance 
Employment Problems of Special Groups 
Workers with insufficent education and _ skills; older workers, 
physically handicapped workers; women with dependent children. 


47 pages multilithed Price $1.00 
The Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 
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ABOUT 


Dr. Morgan Martin, chief of the 
Mental Health Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, was a member of the World 
Health Organization’s Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health which met 
in Geneva, Switzerland, during the 
first week in November. The com- 
mittee considered the role of public 
health officers and general practition- 
ers in mental health care. 


William R. Dymond, formerly 
director of the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour, 
has been appointed Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, succeeding 
George V. Haythorne who has be- 
come Deputy Minister of Labour. 


In January, Dr. Frangois Cloutier, 
senior consultant to Queen Mary 
Veterans’ Hospital, Montreal, will 
assume the directorship of the World 
Federation of Mental Health. 


The Reverend Swithun Bowers, 
O.M.I., director of St. Patrick’s 
College School of Social Welfare, 
Ottawa, recently received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws from 
the University of Buffalo. 


Arthur H. Rowland, chairman, 
Budget Committee, Welfare Federa- 
tion of Montreal (now the United 
Red Feather Services) for nearly a 
decade, has retired but will continue 
with the organization as honorary 
treasurer and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Q. C. D. Bovey, 
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PEOPLE 


formerly assistant secretary of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Montreal, has succeeded Mr. Rowland 
as Budget chairman. 

Mrs. K. Campbell has retired as 
executive director of the John How- 
ard Society of Quebec, and has gone 
to live in New Brunswick. Her suc- 
cessor is Stephen Cumas, former 
assistant executive director of the 
Society. 

William T. Kirk, international 
director of International Social Ser- 
vice, has left this New York position 
to become director of the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund, Inc., in Los 
Angeles, California. Mr. Kirk has 
been closely associated with the Can- 
adian Welfare Council on ISS work 
for many years and will continue to 
participate in ISS activity. 

J. C. LaFerriére, director of the 
Federal Training Centre at St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Quebec, was named to 
replace J. B. Martineau who retired 
as Assistant Commissioner of Peni- 
tentiaries (Treatment and Training). 
L. H. St-Pierre is now director of 
the Federal Training Centre. 

Reginald Purdy has been named 
regional administrator of the western 
district office of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Public Welfare at 
Digby. Dexter Allan, casework 
supervisor with the Department has 
become Assistant Superintendent of 
the Nova Scotia School for Boys at 
Shelburne. 
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Trevor Pierce, former secretary to 
the Health Division, Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto, has 
joined the Ontario Welfare Council 
as Director of Conference and secre- 
tary to the Finance Committee. 


Murray Moore, executive director 
of the Children’s Aid Society of 
Oxford County, Woodstock, Ontario, 
will become Social Planning Director 
of the United Community Services of 
Greater London this month. 


G. G. Myers, formerly Supervisor, 
City Welfare Department, Calgary, is 
the new Director of Public Welfare, 
City of Winnipeg, succeeding Clifford 
A. Patrick who died last January. 


Bernard R. Blishen, professor of 
sociology at the University of British 
Columbia is in Ottawa on leave of 
absence from the university to act as 
Research Director of the Royal Com- 
mission on Health Services. 


Lillian Oliver, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Social Work of the Ontario 
Hospital, New Toronto, was pre- 


sented with a Special Recognition 
Award for distinguished service by 
the Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting in June. 
Miss Oliver has been head of the 
department since 1934. 


Mrs. Muriel B. McCrea, executive 
director of the Children’s Service 
Centre, Montreal, was presented with 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award at 
the reunion weekend of the McGill 
School of Social Work in October. 
The award is a gift of $100 given to 
the School of Social Work in the 
name of the person being honoured. 


Gwyneth Howell, associate execu- 
tive director of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies had to retire in 
October because of ill health. Miss 
Howell, a native of Wales, and a 
graduate of the University of Lon- 
don, has served the Montreal com- 
munity for thirty years, the past 
twenty with the Council, and before 
that with the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation (now the Family Service Asso- 
ciation) as casework supervisor. 





Coming Events of Interest to Council Members 


November 29 to December 2. American Public Welfare Association. 


Biennial Round Table Conference. 


December 12 to 13. National Social Welfare Assembly (U‘S.). 


Meeting. New York City. 


1962 


January 17 to 20. 
Meeting. St. Louis, Mo. 


Council on Social Work Education. 


Chicago. 


Annual 


Annual Program 


February 14 to 16. Community Funds and Councils of Canada (a division 


of the Canadian Welfare Council). 


Hotel, Montreal. 
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Midwinter Meeting. Mount Royal 
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At R&D 


NADA 





Compiled and written by Sheila Howard 


In August the Social 
Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto 
received the go-ahead 
signal—a $10,000 grant—from the 
municipality’s Metropolitan Council, 
for a “Needs and Resources Study” 
of community-supported welfare, 
health and recreation services in the 
Metro area. The Study is a “do-it- 
yourself” project being undertaken by 
committees staffed mainly from the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund, the 
Council of Catholic Charities, and the 
Social Planning Council. 

The study is to involve groups i 
the community whose major canaie 
is the planning or provision of wel- 
fare, health, and recreation services 
in Metropolitan Toronto, or groups 
whose interests lie in these fields. 

Under the chairmanship of M. 
Wallace McCutcheon, the Study 
will analyze, assess and attempt a pro- 
jection of the community’s require- 
ments in the three fields during the 
next five years. The result will be 
a guide for voluntary agencies and 
organizations, government depart- 
ments, and citizens’ groups in plan- 
ning their programs. 


Toronto Needs 
and Resources 


Study 


The Study involves three stages: 


The first was an invitation to agen- 
cies, organizations, and government 
departments to prepare material on 
their present situation and future 
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needs. Second, material produced by 
these groups, as well as other informa- 
tion collected by the Study staff, will 
be synthesized for use by five work- 
shops on: respective responsibilities of 
voluntary and government agencies; 
use of human resources; the “best” 
pattern of services for a metropolitan 
area; planning and coordinating; and 
financing. The final report, which 
will be based on the w orkshop findings 
and discussion is to be completed May 
31st, 1962. 


Ontario’s mentally ill 
will have a further 
chance for rehabilita- 
tion under “Operation 
New Start”, a program prepared by 
the Rehabilitation Branch of the On- 
tario Department of Health to help 
ex-patients of Ontario Hospitals re- 
establish themselves in their com- 
munities. The new scheme, according 
to Ontario Health Minister Matthew 
B. Dymond, involves preparing pa- 
tients for release from the moment 
they enter hospital, helping them get 
a job, and preparing their families and 
neighbours to welcome them back. 


Ontario 
Rehabilitates 
Mentally Ill 


Rehabilitation is still the responsi- 
bility of the community but, under 
the new plan, the government will 
encourage and help local agencies do- 
ing rehabilitation work to co-ordinate 
their efforts. Half-way houses in con- 
nection with the Ontario Hospitals 
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are being set up to ease the transition 
of the patient from institution to 
community; training will be given if 
necessary, at the expense of the gov- 
ernment at provincial trade schools, 
institutes, even university. Sponsor- 
ing organizations and foster homes 
are part of the experiment and, if 
they work out, may become part of 
the program. A public education pro- 
gram will try to bring about better 
understanding of the problems of 
rehabilitating ex-patients. 


The construction next 


se spring of Oshawa’s first 
aaa federal-provincial rental 


housing project will mark 
the establishment of the thirty-seventh 
Ontario Housing Authority since the 
first such organization was set up in 
May 1952, in the city of St. Thomas. 
A five-member Oshawa body will ad- 
minister a development of 42 semi- 
detached units designed to give maxi- 
mum housing benefits to citizens in 
low income brackets at rentals they 
can afford. 


A salaried part-time administrator 
will handle day-to-day management 
of the project with guidance and 
assistance from the Ontario govern- 
ment’s housing branch, a service pro- 
vided all federal-provincial housing 
authorities. The authority assumes its 
responsibilities on completion of the 
units and operates within a broad pol- 
icy set out in an agreement between 
itself and the federal and provincial 
governments. Maximum autonomy is 
given the local body. 


; A recent study of Indians 
Services to by the Community Chest 
Indians : 

and Councils of Greater 
Vancouver has brought forward a 
recommendation for community-wide 
support to establish an Indian Friend- 
ship Centre to replace the present 
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crowded quarters. In Calgary a new 
association to promote Indian-white 
neighbourliness—the Treaty Seven 
Friendship Circle — was set up during 
the summer. And in Winnipeg, the 
work of the Indian and Métis Friend- 
ship Centre has increased so greatly 
that members have joined together to 
renovate for use some additional space 
in the warehouse adjoining their pres- 
ent Centre. On the east coast, a new 
group has been formed to discuss 
Canadian Indian affairs and undertake 
projects on behalf of the local Indian 
population. This is the Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Indian Friendship 
Committee, which grew, in part, from 
a Home and School Association on 
St. Mary’s Reserve having both Indian 
and non-Indian members. 


: Establishment of a na- 
on tional Canadian alcohol- 
ism organization is being 
undertaken by a committee made up 
of J. George Strachan and Dr. R. 
MacGregor Parsons of the Alcohol- 
ism Foundation of Alberta, George C. 
Derby of the B.C. Foundation, Dr. 
André Boudreau of Quebec’s provin- 
cial commission on alcoholism, and H. 
David Archibald of the Ontario 
Foundation. The move was decided 
in June at an Ottawa meeting of 
representatives from industry, profes- 
sional associations and provincial alco- 
holism foundations with the federal 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

In Ontario the Alcoholism Research 
Foundation has changed its name to 
the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation, and will be 
known by its working title, the 
Addiction Research Foundation. A 
change in legislation gives the Foun- 
dation an opportunity to carry on 
research in fields of addiction to 
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substances other than alcohol—such as 
as barbiturates and other addicting 
chemicals. 


The travelling clinic of the Alcohol- 
ism Foundation of British Columbia, 
which was started as an experiment 
in July 1960, is now regarded by the 
centres served as an essential com- 
munity resource. In the four centres 
visited by the one-day-per-month 
clinic to the end of May, 395 infor- 
mational and treatment interviews 
have been held and 66 new cases 
recorded. The Foundation’s executive 
director, E. Davidson McRae, reports 
an up-grading on all sides in public 
and professional acceptance of its 
place in the community. 


A new movie called “It’s Best To 
Know” has just been completed in 
Hollywood for the Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Foundation 
of Alberta. The movie, starring 
comedian Steve Allan, will be used in 
high school alcohol education pro- 
grams. The eight-minute film was 
produced and directed by a Toronto 
firm. 


The Canadian Correc- 


eeaeene tions Association, a divi- 
laison . ° 
Group sion of the Canadian 


Welfare Council, has ap- 
pointed a liaison group to meet at 
regular intervals with the Minister of 
Justice and his top advisers to discuss 
informally and privately federal pro- 
posals for correctional development 
of joint concern. On matters where 
the Canadian Corrections Association 
has an official policy, the liaison 
group will be expected to present that 
policy with the understanding that 
adverse opinions could also be pre- 
sented. On matters where the Associa- 
tion has no policy, the group will 
speak as individuals, on the under- 
standing that the Association will not 
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be bound by whatever suggestions the 
group may make to the Minister. 


A health council will be 
Vancouver established next January 
r. in Vancouver by amalga- 

mating the Greater Van- 
couver Health League and the Health 
Division of the Community Chest and 
Councils of the Greater Vancouver 
Area. The Health League is a Red 
Feather agency financed by contribu- 
tions to the Community Chest. This 
month, amendments to the Commun- 
ity Chest by-laws, providing for the 
health council and also a welfare and 
recreational council are being pre- 
sented to the Chest and Councils 
membership. 


An amalgamation committee has 
been set up consisting of 12 represen- 
tatives from the Health League and 
12 from the Health Division, under 
the chairmanship of John Powell, of 
the B.C. Electric Company Limited. 
The committee plans to carry on with 
current projects of the two organiza- 
tions until the Council is formed; to 
bring in a slate of officers for the 
inaugural meeting in January and to 
establish working rules and proced- 
ures for the Council. As soon as it 
is set up, the new council plans to 
prepare information on community 
health services and needs in Greater 
Vancouver for presentation to the 
Royal Commission on Health Services. 


Adults in Ottawa 
working as volunteers 
with older adolescents 
in a leisure-time program, or who 
intend to do so, are sharpening up 
their skills at a Training Course for 
Adult Volunteer Leaders of Teenage 
Groups. The ten-week course, ending 
December 7th, is coordinated by the 
Youth Services Bureau of the Welfare 
Council of Ottawa and is a joint pro- 
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ject of Ottawa organizations that pro- 
vide leisure-time services for youth. 
The course, which attracted 80 par- 
ticipants, includes lectures by experts 
from many services to young people, 
discussions using role-playing tech- 
niques, Open question sessions, and 
practical applications of theories 
learned. 


More than three years of 
planning and work by the 
Association for Retarded 
Children in Chilliwack, 
B.C., has resulted in the construction 
of a Short Stay Hostel for 10 child- 
ren, with provision for expansion as 
the need arises. 

The Hostel, a pilot project in the 
province, will provide accommodation 
for retarded children in the case of 
emergency in the home, or to help 
ease the strain on overtaxed parents. 
The home is being built beside the 
school for retarded children on land 
owned by the Association. 


By March 1963 Nova 
Vocational Scotia will have two new 
Training ; 
in N.S. schools offering courses at 

the trade, high-school and 
post-high-school or technical levels. 
The Nova Scotia Trades and Tech- 
nical Institute to be built in Halifax 
(replacing present facilities in rented 
quarters) and the Cape Breton County 
Vocational High School, at Sydney, 
will cost an estimated $3,600,000, a 
sum approved under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, under which the federal govern- 
ment will share 75 per cent of the 
cost of construction — approximately 
$2,700,000. 

The schools, which will accommo- 
date 1,450 pupils, will be used for 
training apprentices, the unemployed, 
the disabled and other adults, as well 
as for regular full-time day classes. 
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Hostel for 
Retarded 
Children 


Provision for expansion will be 
made in both new buildings. Several 
other projects, which will bring an 
even greater increase in training facil- 
ities in Nova Scotia, are under study. 


The Rosalie Clark 
Memorial Workshop, 
a diagnostic and assess- 
ment workshop, has been added to 
the facilities of the Occupational 
Therapy and Rehabilitation Centre in 
Montreal. The workshop makes it 
possible to establish, beyond reason- 
able doubt, whether a handicapped 
person is ready to meet requirements 
in industry, adjust to his fellow 
employees, have a healthy attitude 
toward his work, gain a livelihood 
from it, and think of himself, as much 
as possible, as a normal worker. 

The patient is introduced to the 
Work Assessment Laboratory where 
a “work simulator” sets up a series of 
self-repetitive tasks for him to carry 
out. The productivity of the patient 
is then compared with that of the 
average workman (tested on the same 
machine). When a valid measure of 
the patient’s employability is obtained, 
one of three conclusions may be 
reached: 1. That the patient is ready 
for work; 2. that he is not yet ready, 
but with practice, stimulation and 
direction, and re-testing, may become 
ready to be placed in a job; or 3. that 
the patient is not at all employable, 
nor likely to become so in the fore- 
seeable future. 

In the first case, he will be placed 
in the Rosalie Clark Memorial Work- 
shop and will conform to a regular 
work day, under regular supervision. 
Periodically, prospective employers 
observe the worker and select those 
suitable for their particular industries. 
The workshop is not regarded as an 
end, but a stepping stone to industry. 
There is as yet no terminal sheltered 
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shop for the patient who will never 
be able to compete in industry with 
normal workers. 


A draft bill to be presented 
Portable to the November session of 
Pensions the Ontario Legislature 
would require every employer with 
15 or more employees to establish a 
pension plan or bring existing plans 
up to established minimum standards 
by 1965. 


The proposed measure, entitled the 
Pension Benefits Act, is derived from 
a 23 page summary report on portable 
pensions tabled in the Ontario Legis- 
lature last February. 


The bill aims at retaining for em- 
ployees pension benefits accumulated 
in one job when they switch to other 
employment. It would be possible to 
carry between jobs pension cards re- 
sulting from both their own contribu- 
tions and the employers’ contributions 
into the pension scheme. 


The draft is the result of more than 
a year’s study by the six-member 
Ontario Portable Pensions Committee 
under the chairmanship of G. E. 
Gathercole, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Economics, and Professor 
1D. C. MacGregor, of the University 
of Toronto. (From “Ontario Govern- 
ment Services’). 


BEYOND CANADA 


In 1923, Dr. René Sand 
ee of Bel gium proposed 
Social Work ¢Stablishment of “the 

world’s forum of social 
work”. Since the first meeting of the 
International Conference of Social 
Work was held in Paris in 1928, the 
Conference has met eight times in 
Europe, North America and Asia. 
With the organization of the United 
Nations, governments began to pool 
resources for improved health, educa- 
tion and welfare services. Agencies of 
many countries, both voluntary and 
statutory, have become deeply in- 
volved in international social welfare. 

Serving as a rallying-point to which 
all these efforts and activities may 
relate, the ICSW is the only interna- 
tional forum of its kind. It is autono- 
mous and independent of government 
or voluntary agencies of any country. 
It is out of wide experience in these 
very agencies that lay and professional 
members speak freely for themselves. 

Held biennially, meetings are fo- 
cussed on a central theme of current 
world-wide interest, and located each 
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time in different parts of the world. 
(In August, 1962, the ICSW will hold 
its meeting in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
to discuss rural and urban community 
development). : 

Special preparation is made by 
national committees of member 
countries, including the writing of 
comprehensive papers on national ex- 
perience in the field of the Conference 
theme. Commissions made up of 
people from all member countries 
work together to develop recommen- 
dations on major issues related to the 
Conference theme. Study tours are 
organized for delegates wishing to 
study social welfare programs in the 
Conference host country and neigh- 
bouring countries. 

National committees of member 
countries form the organizational base 
of the Conference. These are autono- 
mous groups which are required to 
be representative of all aspects of 
social welfare within their countries. 
Each national committee is repre- 
sented on the Permanent Committee, 
the governing body of the organiza- 
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elects the Conference 
officers and other members of the 
Executive Committee. In interim 
years, the latter committee transacts 
necessary official business. Responsi- 
bility for carrying out the program 
is lodged with the staff of the Per- 
manent Secretariat, located in the 
United States, and in two regional 
offices in Europe and Asia 


tion, which 


A new approach to 
the study of human 
relations has been 
instituted at Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey, in an attempt 
to bring together faculty members in 
history, politics, economics, sociology, 
anthropology and social psychology 
concerned with the examination of 
human resources, relations and organ- 
izations. The Roger W. Straus Coun- 
cil on Human Relations—financed by 
a ten year grant of $400,000 from the 
Roger W. Straus Memorial Founda- 
tion— will emphasize seminars by 
faculty for faculty with the help of 
visiting specialists. A further grant of 
$1,000,000 will establish the program 
on a permanent basis if it proves 
successful. 


Teamwork in 
Social Sciences 


The American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service came 
into being in 1943 to assure best use 
of contributions by Americans for the 
assistance of people overseas. Through 
its work, 40 American voluntary 
agencies now co-ordinate their plans 
and activities both at home and 
abroad, not only among themselves 
but also with non-member agencies 
and governmental, intergovernmental, 
and international organizations. 

The work of the Council is carried 
on through committees dealing with 
particular geographical or functional 
areas of concern to the Council 
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of Agencies 


membership such as the current com- 
mittees on migration and _ refugee 
problems, health, technical assistance 
projects, and surplus commodities 
policy. 

Membership in the Council is lim- 
ited to American voluntary agencies 
engaged in problems of active service 
abroad, and the basic support of all 
activities is provided by annual mem- 
bership fees. For a few projects of 
special concern beyond the regular 
Council membership, the Council has 
received financial assistance from 
foundations and the U.S. government. 
One such program is the Technical 
Assistance Information Clearing 
House which has been operating since 
1955 under contract with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
The establishment of Councils abroad 
to work closely with the American 
Council in New York (but remaining 
otherwise autonomous) has strength- 
ened coordination of overseas activ- 
ities. To date there are 15 overseas 
Councils. 


In March 1961, the first 
U.S. Social four awards for research 
Welfare 
Seiemeah and demonstration pro- 

jects in the field of social 
in the United States were 
announced by the Social Security 
Administration. Last May, 12 more 
grants were made. The grants pro- 
gram was authorized by the 1956 
Social Security Amendments, and 
funds were first appropriated in Sep- 
tember 1960. The September 1961 
issue of Social Security Bulletin, con- 
tains an article by Ida C. Merriam on 
the program’s first nine months of 
operation and touches on_ possible 
future developments. The Bulletin is 
published by the U.S. Social Security 
Administration. Following are quota- 
tions from the article: 


welfare 
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“Social scientists and others con- 
cerned with social policy have been 
increasingly aware that there are 
large and serious gaps in our knowl- 
edge of the human and social factors 
underlying dependency and social dis- 
organization and of the methods of 
action that might lead to a more 
effective use of our human resources 
and a fuller reflection of human values 
in the social and economic order.” 


“The statutory authorization for 
the program gives the Social Security 
Administration authority to make 
grants, contracts, or cooperative ar- 
rangements with universities and 
other non-profit agencies, public and 
private, for the support of such re- 
search or demonstration projects as 
those relating to ‘the prevention and 
reduction of dependency .. . co- 
ordination of planning between private 
and public welfare agencies’ or im- 
provement in ‘the administration and 
effectiveness of programs carried on 
or assisted under the Social Security 
Act and programs related thereto’.” 


“Grants were made in March to 
four projects selected for immediate 
support. Two of the four were in 
the general field of illegitimacy. One 
will give particular attention to the 
differing characteristics and circum- 
stances of mothers with one and more 
than one child born out of wedlock; 
the other to questions related to moti- 
vation toward independence. A third 
project is concerned with the effect 
on families of the denial of public 
assistance or its termination before a 
substitute income is available. The 
fourth is a study of administration 
practices, in particular the most effec- 
tive use of professional workers and 
less highly trained aides in public 


welfare programs.” 
“When the Advisory Panel met 


toward the end of May, it considered 
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the remaining 49 projects requested 
and recommended 12 for support.” 

“For 13 of the projects the grantee 
is a university; for the other three 
the grantee is a private social agency. 
It is interesting, however, that in four 
of the university- sponsored projects 
a public welfare agency 1s actively 
co-operating with the university re- 
search staff, either by making available 
their records and facilities or provid- 
ing program knowledge and advice, or 
both. In several other projects, public 
and private welfare agencies will be 
involved as the project develops.” 

“For the fiscal year 1961-62, Con- 
gress has appropriated $700,000 for 
the support of research and funds for 
a small staff to administer the pro- 
gram.” 


“On the basis of this first year’s 
experience with the research grant 
program, it is evident that there is a 
surge of interest and of valuable ideas 
concerning researchable problems in 
the social welfare field waiting to be 
released. Certain kinds of research 
projects may be more effectively car- 
ried out by non-governmental agen- 
cies than directly by government. 
Whether or not this is the case, there 
are other advantages that may flow 
from Federal support of research 
carried on outside government. By 
committing themselves to doing or 
helping support research in the social 
welfare field, teachers, scholars, re- 
search centers, and community groups 
throughout the country, who now 
have only a general knowledge of 
social welfare problems or programs, 
will become more knowledgeable. 
The boundaries of social science will 
be stretched to include more of the 
current questions of social policy. The 
results are likely both to point in new 
directions and to reinforce some of 
our present concepts and assumptions.” 
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Child Welfare as a Field of Social 


Work Practice. Statement pre- 
pared by the Child Welfare League 
of America and the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U.S. Social Security Admini- 
stration. New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, 1959. 32 pp. 
Price 75 cents. 

An impressive group of people 
collaborated to draft this statement 
describing “aspects of social work 
practice relating to children and 
youth” and defining child welfare and 
identifying ‘ ‘its characteristics as a 
field of practice in which social work 
methods (casework, group work, 
community organization, administra- 
tion and research) are used in behalf 
of children and youth.” They have 
done more than this, and done it 
clearly and concisely. 


The first chapter is devoted to a 
definition of child welfare, and a 
distinction is made between “social 
services to children” as the term is 
broadly used, and “child welfare ser- 
vices.” Child welfare services are 
classified, and social work methods in 
child welfare are delineated. 


The characteristics of child welfare 
are dealt with in the second chapter, 
with a review of the nature and needs 
of children, the parental role and 
problems related to it, and community 
problems affecting child rearing. 
Problems of the child and the purpose 
and responsibilities of child welfare 
are described briefly. 


The specific tasks which must be 
performed, and the resources neces- 
sary to carry them out are listed in 
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the third chapter. Personal require- 
ments essential to the effective prac- 
tice of child welfare are dealt with at 
length in the fourth chapter. The 
final chapter sets forth briefly the 
implications for social work education. 


As the foreword suggests, this state- 
ment should prove to be helpful to 
schools of social work, and to agen- 
cies for the better preparation of staff. 
The experienced social worker in 
child welfare may not find in it new 
techniques or knowledge to apply to 
his work; he should, however, find 
useful the definitions of the area of 
responsibility in child welfare, and 
he may feel stimulated by the section 
on the requirements for practice in 
this demanding field. Beginning work- 
ers should find the booklet most help- 
ful, as should members of boards and 
other volunteers interested in child 
welfare services. 

W. M. Ke_LeERMAN 
Catholic Family Services 
Toronto 


Beyond The Welfare State, by 
Gunnar Myrdal. New Haven: Yale 
University Press (Toronto: Burns 
& MacEachern Ltd.), 1960. 287 pp. 
Price $5.75. 

Readers of CANADIAN WELFARE are 
most likely to know the eminent 
Swedish economist and __ politician, 
Gunnar Myrdal, as the author of the 
famous sociological study of white- 
Negro relations in the United States, 
An American Dilemma. 

He has also written a number of 
books, of which this is the latest, 
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analyzing the relationships among 
economic, political and social forces 
and their results in national policy 
and action. 

The book consists of the four Storrs 
Lectures in Jurisprudence given by 
Myrdal in the Yale Law School in 
1958, somewhat amplified and re- 
arranged for publishing. It falls into 
two sections. The first, a historical 
one, analyzes the interplay of social 
forces that gave rise to the modern 
Welfare State, a term that economists 
reserve for states that are distinguished 
by a considerable degree of centrally 
directed national economic planning. 
The second discusses the international 
consequence of national economic 
planning. 

As Myrdal himself says in the pre- 
face, four lectures are not adequate 
to deal with the three major economic 
areas of the world: the soviet nations, 
the rich western countries, and the 
underdeveloped or poor western 
nations. As a consequence, he deals 
mainly with the growth of planning 
in the rich western states and makes 
little more than passing reference to 
the very different planning problems 
of the other two areas. 

Myrdal argues that the western 
countries have been characterized by 
an accelerated trend toward national 
economic planning, that this trend 
has been brought about by continuing 
attempts to co-ordinate and integrate 
such disparate things as productive 
efficiency, universal suffrage, full em- 
ployment, complete democracy and 
adequate standards of health, welfare, 
housing, education and income — and 
that despite close regulation and con- 
trol of the individual levels of taxa- 
tion unprecedented in modern times, 
the populations of these states are 
rather well satisfied with their con- 
dition. The dangers, of course, are too 
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much state control of and interfer- 
ence in the minutiae social existence, 
loss of function by regional and local 
governments, bureaucratization, and 
the progressive failure of citizens to 
participate in government. 

Yet, says Myrdal, it is possible to 
have the Welfare State and avoid 
these dangers by putting all citizens 
in possession of the facts, that is to 
say, by educating them: “I am quite 
aware that this prescription is nothing 
less and nothing more than the age- 
old liberal faith that ‘knowledge will 
make us free’.” 

Myrdal believes that the drive to- 
ward nationalization and integration 
that produced the Welfare State also 
produced a kind of economic national- 
ism that has been largely responsible 
for the decline of international co- 
operation and the weakening of inter- 
national law among western nations: 
“We will never be able to come to 
grips with the international problems 
of to-day and to-morrow if we do 
not squarely face the fact that the 
democratic Welfare State .. . is pro- 
tectionist and nationalistic.” 

Just as the remedy for the internal 
ills of the Welfare State is education, 
so is education the remedy for inter- 
national ills. Myrdal believes that an 
ideal of international cooperation 
exists which is just as real as national- 
istic emotions and that it can be pro- 
tected and fostered, and that various 
international economic organizations 
such as ITO, GATT and IMF repre- 
sent the best hope for international 
cooperation and a more stable world 
order. 

The book is written in clear and 
informed style, and the absence of 
technical terminology brings it well 
within the understanding of those of 
us who lack economic training. The 
general thesis is timely and provoca- 
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tive and it is developed with notice- 
able skill and clarity. Anyone who is 
interested in the larger issues of inter- 
national peace and cooperation should 
not fail to read this book. 

KENNETH DUNCAN 
University of Western Ontario 
London 


Family and Class in a London 
Suburb: A Survey by the Institute 
of Community Studies, by Peter 
Willmott and Michael Young. Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
(Toronto: British Book Service), 
1960. 187 pp. Price $5.00. 


The Institute of Community Studies 
in London has now published the 
fourth in its series of monographs, 
following on the three already pub- 
lished: Family and Kinship in East 
London, by Michael Young and Peter 
Willmott (1957); The Family Life 
of Old People, by Peter Townsend 
(1957); and Widows and their Fam- 
ilies, by Peter Marris (1958). 


These earlier monographs all dealt 
with aspects of social life in the 
lower-class East London district of 
Bethnal Green. The present book is 
centred on the population of the out- 
lying suburb of Wanstead and Wood- 
ford, which is mainly middle-class 
(actually 62 per cent middle-class and 
38 per cent lower-class). These social 
groups are compared with each other, 
and with the earlier findings of the 
Bethnal Green studies, in an attempt 
to assess variations in family organiza- 
tion in terms of social class. 


The authors conclude that: 
(1) the emphasis placed by middle- 
class couples on the home has certainly 


not weakened the domestic partner- 
ship of man and wife; 

(2) the extended kinship-group 
which flourishes in the lower-class 
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areas of East London is lacking 
the middle-class suburb; 

(3) this has not, however, dimin- 
ished the extent to which children 
assist their parents in emergencies and 
old age; 

(4) the mother-daughter bond is as 
strong among the middle-class group 
as among the lower-class population, 
and is scarcely affected by occupa- 
tional mobility; 


(5) the lower-class section of 
Woodford, like that of Bethnal 
Green, does not participate in social 


organizations: institutional sociability 
outside the family has little to offer 
them; 


(6) social friendships are invariably 
restricted to persons of the same 
social class: i.e. the middle-class, who 
are the only section who make such 
ties. In addition the transitional nature 
of the Woodford lower-class, some- 
where between middle-class Wood- 
ford and lower-class Bethnal, is well 
demonstrated. 


The importance of these findings 
rests not so much in their novelty as 
in the excellent statistical documenta- 
tion. The material was collected by 
interview, and the whole methodo- 
logical apparatus — interviewers’ in- 
structions and schedules, and statisti- 
cal tests of the validity of the results 
—is described in the appendices. 


The book is a most valuable study. 
For the Canadian reader it will be of 
definite interest because it deals with 
a population with the middle-class 
values that seem to dominate the 
Canadian scene, and also perhaps as 
an incentive for such similarly thor- 
ough work to be undertaken here. 

IAN WHITAKER 


Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 


St. John’s 
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Crime, Justice and Correction, by 
Paul Tappan. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. (Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd.), 
1960. 781 pp. Price $10.75. 


Professor Tappan of New York 
University is admirably fitted to 
write about this subject because of his 
own scholarship not only in law but 
also in sociology. He faces some stiff 
competition in the United States 
where there have been several good 
text-books written, but he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in his objective of 

“achieving a fuller sy nthesis of the 
behavioural sciences.” This i is, in short, 
one of the best books on the subject 
at present available. 

He is critical of the failure of many 
criminologists to appreciate the role 
of law in behavioural science. In this 
work he has concentrated not only on 
the legal definition of crime and 
punishment but on law and policy in 
relation to the adult and juvenile 
offender, the habitual criminal, the sex 
offender and the mentally disturbed, 
and on the principles and methods of 
sentencing. The first two parts are 
thus concerned with crime and causa- 
tion, and the administration of justice; 
the third part deals with corrections. 

Under “Crime and Causation” Pro- 
fessor Tappan covers such aspects as: 
hereditary and constitutional factors, 
psy chopathology, personality devia- 
tions, social factors and typologies of 
property offenders. ““The Administra- 
tion of Justice” includes chapters on 
sentencing, the police, judicial pro- 
cedures and ways of improving the 
sentencing process. In the final part 
he deals with prevention, probation, 
imprisonment in terms of its history 
and the contemporary program, and 
with parole. 

His outstanding section is on the 
administration of justice, and his ex- 
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perience in the preparation of the 
Model Penal Code of the American 
Law Institute makes the chapter on 
legal reform an invaluable contribu- 
tion. 


For Canadian readers the book 
suffers from the fact that it deals 
almost exclusively with crime and cor- 
rections in the United States. It is weak, 
moreover, in its use of comparative 
material. But in spite of this handicap 
it constitutes a thoroughly useful and 
reliable guide for penal reform. The 
author’s aim at synthesizing the knowl- 
edge arising from the social sciences 
within a precise legal framework i 
successfully achieved. 


Two illustrations may be given of 
Professor Tappan’s criticism of the 
failure of criminology and the crim- 
inal law to abide by strict conceptions 
of law and justice. The first comes 
from the field of white-collar crime. 
Here he argues cogently that many 
criminologists have labelled a wide 
variety of business practices as “white- 
collar crime” without regard to their 
illegality in terms of the criminal law. 
The second is taken from the criminal 
sexual psychopath. Professor Tappan 
is especially critical of many of the 
state laws in the U.S.A. which confine 
the sexual offender to an indefinite 
term of imprisonment without ade- 
quate proof of the dangerous nature 
of his sex behaviour and with in- 
adequate facilities for treatment of his 
condition. 


Canadians will be particularly inter- 
ested in his treatment of the sex 
offender in view of the changes in 
legislation introduced in the recent 
amendments to the Criminal Code in 
June 1961. 

Joun C. SPENCER 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 
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Growing Up Absurd, by Paul 


Goodman. New York: Random 

House (Toronto: Random House 

of Canada Limited), Second print- 

ing 1960. 296 pp. Price $5.25. 

Despite its inauspicious title, Paul 
Goodman’s book Growing Up Absurd 
represents a solid addition to the 
growing body of sociological liter- 
ature which is taking a bold, critical 
look at major trends in American 
society. In the work of such thinkers 
as Riesman, Galbraith and C. Wright 
Mills, this approach has already pro- 
duced some major insights into the 
dynamics of change in our time. By 
freeing itself from slavish reliance on 
mechanical surveys, and so on (with 
their concentration on the minutiae 
and often the trivia of social phe- 
nomena) it has been able to transcend 
the static approach which for too 
long has characterized American soci- 
ology. 

Paul Goodman brings some excel- 
lent qualifications to his task. In 
addition to his numerous contribu- 
tions to scholarly and literary jour- 
nals, Mr. Goodman has built a con- 
siderable reputation as a writer of 
fiction, and as a literary critic. He is 
author of Art and Social Nature, and 
co-author of Cozmmitas, and Ges- 
talt Therapy. 

The author maintains that the 
United States has evolved an Organized 
System, which is lacking in oppor- 
tunities for meaningful, useful work; 
and that under present conditions of 
planned obsolescence, wasteful pro- 
duction and the cynical dominance of 
dollar values, it is almost impossible 
for boys to grow up into men able to 
assume manly roles. 


In his words: 


It’s hard to grow up when there isn’t 
enough man’s work. There is nearly 
full employment (with highly signifi- 
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cant exceptions), but there get to be 

fewer jobs that are necessary or un- 

questionably useful; that require energy 
and draw on some of one’s best capa- 
cities; and that can be done keeping 
one’s honour and dignity. . . . An 
enormous proportion of our produc- 
tion is not even unquestionably useful. 

. Everybody knows and also feels 
this . . . Many acute things are said 
about this useless production and ad- 
vertising, but not much about the 
workmen producing it and their frame 
of mind; and nothing at all, so far as 

I have noticed, about the plight of a 

young fellow looking for a manly 

occupation. 

A major part of Growing Up 
Absurd is devoted to an analysis of 
responses of young people to the 
Organized System. Goodman identi- 
fies three types of responses, which 
he calls the Resigned, the Beat, and the 
Delinquent. The Resigned are those 
who unquestionably accept the values 
of the Organized System and become 
part of the “rat race”. The Beats 
renounce the system and live on its 
fringes, exemplifyi ing a peculiar form 
of escapism. The Delinquents accept 
the values of the system, but are dis- 
qualified from enjoying its fruits. It 
is obvious that Mr. Goodman’s acute 
perception and insight is founded on 
keen observation as well as profound 
analysis. His observation that these 
three types are equally victims of the 
System’s built-in frustrations is par- 
ticularly significant. 

Readers may well find disconcerting 
the mixture of styles and the com- 
pound of jargons employed by Mr. 
Goodman in getting his ideas across. 
However, it all adds up to a freshness 
of writing which I found very much 
in tune with the vigour and creativity 
of his ideas. 


“cc 


R. M. RoseNTHAL 
YM-YWHA 
Montreal 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


New Horizons for Canada’s Child- 


ren, edited by B. W. Heise. Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press 
(Toronto). 1961. 175 pp. Prices 
$2.00 (paper); $4.50 (cloth). Pro- 
ceedings of the First Canadain Con- 
ference on Children. 


Directory of Education, Health, 
Welfare, Recreation, and Reha- 
bilitation Services in Saskatch- 
ewan. Regina: The Co-ordinating 
Council on Rehabilitation (Sas- 
katchewan), 1961. 135 pp. Price 
50 cents (Discounts on quantity 
orders). Available from the Coun- 
cil, 416 Health and Welfare Build- 
ing, Regina. 

Medical Services Journal, January 
1961. This is a special issue on 
home care for the sick. Copies may 
be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents each, 
money orders or cheques to be 
made payable to the Receiver-Gen- 
eral of Canada. 


Multi-Problem Families, a selected 
bibliography, prepared and edited 
by Benjamin Schlesinger. 7 pp. 
mimeographed. Available free of 
charge from the Ontario Welfare 
Council, 96 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 

The Psychological Care of the 
Child in Hospital, by Agatha H. 
Bowley. Edinburgh and London: 
E. & S. Livingstone Ltd. (Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited), 1961. 47 pp. Price 75 
cents. 


Report of Findings Concerning Oc- 


cupations of Adult Children of 
Farm Families, Occupational 
Aspirations of and for Younger 
Farm Children and Associated 
Factors. Sixth progress report of 
a special study of Ontario farm 
homes and homemakers. A co- oper- 
ative study by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, August 
1961. 28 pp. plus appendix and 
tables. Available free, on request, 
from Miss Helen McKercher, Di- 
rector of the Home Economics 
Service, Extension Branch, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, 20 
Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario. 


Voluntary Medical Insurance in 


Canada 1958. Summary Data. 
Ottawa: Research and _ Statistics 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Health Care 
Series No. 13, February 1961. 92 
pp. Available free from the Division. 


The Aged, the Social Worker, and 


the Community, by Morton Leeds. 
Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 
1961. 114 pp. Price $2.75. 


A Report on the Needs of the Re- 


tarded in Metropolitan Toronto. 
Prepared by the Committee on 
Needs of the Retarded, Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto. Toronto: Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
(160 Bay Street). 89 pp. Price $1.00. 











How to do some of your Christmas shopping painlessly—order subscriptions to 
CANADIAN WELFARE by filling out the order form on reverse side of the next 
page and sending it off in the next mail. 
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Community worker on your Christmas list? Your minister? <A teacher? 
A student? In a quandary about what to give that would really interest 
him? 


Why not arrange for a year’s subscription to a magazine whose 
reputation he knows, to Canada’s national periodical devoted to 
social welfare? 


CANADIAN WELFARE 


reports developments in welfare in Canada and elsewhere 


keeps up with the activities and achievements of Canadian 
welfare personnel 


stimulates thought with editorial comment on the liveliest 


issues in the social services 
offers easy-to-read articles on the many aspects of welfare 


carries book reviews to help readers select material from the 
best of new publications 


We will write to each friend for whom you subscribe saying the subscrip- 
tion isa present from you. 


CANADIAN WELFARE 


6 issues a year $2.50 


(Special price to students is $1.25) 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue Ottawa 3 


Order form on reverse 


SHA SH SA SH SH SH TA 
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Publications Section 

THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
55 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa 3, Canada 


Please enter subscriptions for CANADIAN WELFARE, at each 
(If for a student, at $1.25, please mention his school or college) 


Name 
Street 


City es _.. Province 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


a an a a a a cal 


Street 


City . set, GU och ae Be 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Name 
Street 


City ; _._.. Province 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Please invoice Re cies etiscntentielqrnntnpnonrcenenia 
Remittance of $ Address 
enclosed 


PLEASE MAKE CHEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO 
THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
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La Société de Service Social 
aux Familles 
Montréal 
has immediate openings for a 


number of social workers, 
French-speaking or bilingual. 





F.S.A.A. accredited family coun- 
selling agency in one of Canada’s 
fastest. growing communities is 
seeking graduate social work staff. 
Salary range $3900 to $5600 per 
annum depending upon qualifica- 


tions following: 


GRADE II 
and junior supervisors 
GRADE II 


M.S.W. degree preferred, B.S.W. 
applicant could be considered de- 


pending on other qualifications. 


© Excellent working conditions Apply to: 
> Jackson N. WILLIs 
Please apply to: — : 
Executive Director 
EvARISTE CHOQUETTE Edmonton Family Service 
Director Bureau 
3405 St. Urbain Street 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


400 Tower Building 
EDMONTON, Alberta 





SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW, for child welfare department of 
multi-function agency. Diversified caseload of children in foster 
homes, group foster homes, adoption service and work with children 
in own homes. Opportunity to supervise caseworkers and students 
from McGill School of Social Work. Psychiatric consultation. 
Minimum of 6 years experience required. Salary range from $4900 
to $6400 and usual benefits; can employ above minimum. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, for adoption and foster homes studies also 


needed. Good supervision and possibility of broadening experiences 
in other areas of child welfare. Salary range from $4000 to $5320, 


depending on experience. 


Write: 
Mr. Davin Weiss, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 
493 Sherbrooke Street West 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 





New Council Publications 





Selected Papers From Annual Meeting 1961 


No. 1 Welfare in the Canadian Scene 1960-1961 
Report of the President 
The Year’s Work of the Council 
Report of the Executive Director 


No. 2. The Social Policy of an Opulent Society 
by Dr. Harry Johnson 





No. 3 Where Are We Now in Health Care in Canada? 
by Dr. K. C. Charron 
Issues and Priorities in Health Care 
by Dr. John E. F. Hastings 


No. 4 The Youth Question—Is It a Problem and for Whom? 
by R. Alex Sim 
A Critical Look at Youth Services in the 1960's 
by Dr. Joseph Laycock 


50 cents each. No. 1 is free to Council members. 





Homeless Transient Men ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘i ‘ ‘j 50 cents 


Family Desertion —Its Causes and Effects . . . . £50 cents “ 





Financing Local Welfare Councils . . . . . = . #50 cents 
Discounts: 
10 to 24 copies’. : ‘ ‘ : ; 10 per cent 
25 or more copies ; , ‘ 2 . 20 per cent 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


35 PARKDALE AVENUE OTTAWA 3 








